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Please the Eye. 
and the Pocketbook— 


fa E, more careful you are in buying, the more 
likely you are to buy Barrett Everlastic Roof- 
ings. They are top-notch in quality and moderate 
in price,—handsome, easy to lay and economical. 


Everlastic Roofings possess the sure dependability 
that results from long manufacturing experience and 
the use of carefully selected materials. 

There are roofings that, in outward appearance, 
look like Everlastic but fall far short of its high 
standard. The only way to get Everlastic quality 
is to buy roofing that bears the Barrett Everlastic 
label—the culmination of over fifty years’ leader- 
ship in the roofing field. 

The six styles of Barrett Everlastic Roofings 
cover the needs of every class of steep-roofed -build- 
ing—residences, barns, churches, schools, etc. 

Moderate in price, long wearing and weather. re- 
sisting — Barrett Everlastic Roofings are always a 
safe and sound investment. If no dealer near you 
carries them, don’t hesitate to ask us for the name 
of the nearest distributor. 















RRETT COMPANY, Limited 
a Vancouvi SS Bein N.B. Halifax, N.S 






Montreal Toronto 




















Your Choice of Six Styles 


Two new mineral-surfaced shingles have been 
added to the Barrett Everlastic line—‘Octo- 
Strip” and “Giant.”” The complete Everlastic 
line is briefly described below. 


Everlastic Octo-Strip Shingles 


A new Barrett shingle that is the latest development in 
the strip shingle. Beau- 
tiful red or green min- 
eral surface. Made in a 
form that offers a vari- 
ety of designs in laying. 





Everlastic Giant Shingles 


Another new Everlastic Shingle identical in shape with 
Everlastic Single Shingles but considerably heavier and 
thicker. They are “giants” for strength and durability. 


Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 


This is one of our most popular roofings. 
It is tough, pliable, elastic, durable and 
very low in price. It is easy to lay; no 
skilled labor required. 


Everlastic 

Mineral- Surfaced 
Roofing 

The most beautiful and 
enduring roll roofing made. 
Surfaced with everlasting — 
mineral in art-shades of 
red or green. Requires no 
painting. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles in one. Made of high grade waterproofing 
materials with a red or green mineral surface. When laid 
they look exactly like individual shingles. Fire-resisting. 
Need no painting. They are tough, elastic, durable. 





Everlastic Single 
Shingles 
Same red or green material as 
the Multi-Shingles, but made in 
individual shingles; size, 8x 1234 
inches. 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our 
Folks. Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are all those into whose homes 
en paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
1 the members of the household, dwel- 

ies on farms and in villages throughout 
the land. Our first care is that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
- a that it vow f ever egies and never harm 
those who r it; and be a source of 
information, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; to 
new subscribers on trial, two years for fifty 
cents, and one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, pga an 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00 











Was Entered as Second-class matter at 
the Post-offices at Philadelphia, Pa., Lima, 
Ohio and La Crosse, Wisconsin “Qa 











More About Nitrogen and 
Other Important Matters 


HERE is great interest all the time = 
fertilizers—what to use, if anyt 
where to get it, and how to apply i 

Even west of the Mississippi, where the soil 

so long has seemed inexhaustible, the steadily 

decreasing crop-per-acre figures are turning 
men’s minds to fertilizers and better rota- 
tions. 

In this issue is a et interesting article 
on the Illinois farm of Mr. Meharry, with 
its extraordinary use of legumes for getting 
nitrogen fertilizer out of the air. We are 
following this next month with a new Ross 
article on inoculation of legumes—called 
“Nitrogen 2 Cents a Ton.’"*. Ross has worked 
with legumes and nitrogen-fixing bacteria 
for many years, and is an authority on this, 
as on most lines of soil fertility. 

Another splendid article coming in August 
is on ‘‘Wind-Driven Power Plants,” by 
K. J. T. Ekblaw. It looks as if the time were 
close at hand for a great expansion of the 
number of these cheap and _ satisfactory 

lants for electric hight and power. Mr. 

kblawW* describes three of the most success- 
ful units,’and gives some interesting testi- 
mony of users. 

There is lots of other interesting reading in 
August, too—cool reading for the dog-days. 
Here are a few other titles: 


Fairs—You Get What You Go For. 

More You Tell—More You Sell. 

“‘We Break the Mules.” _ 

Switching to Purebreds. 

How the States Stand on Purebred Sires. 

How To Build the Camp-Fire. 

My Lot and Yours. 

Long Life for Oil-Stoves. 

Save Your Beans and Tomatoe 

The Winners in the ‘‘What Bird Is This?” 
Contest. 

Tests at Our Poultry Experiment Farm. 


Plenty of good pictures, too; when you 
finish looking at them and reading the 
articles you will know all there is to know 
about that particular subject. 





“Please find enclosed $1 for the next four 
gl ’ writes H. H. Haag, of Texas. “My, 


it almost seems like stealing to expect to 

gt such a paper for only 25 cents a year.” 

je can only thank Mr. Haag heartily, and 
gay “Amen.”’ It does indeed. 


was not on 
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bey < children. ek sige. doesn’t 
a Medases to tell him 
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Cover Pictures 


Our cover design this month is a iste out 
of the usual line, but we liked Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s photograph very much, and think it 
makes a very cover, for a change. For 
the July cover two years ago we had a 
photogra " ms Independence Hall. . Next 


month . G. Phillips will have a very 
amusing a ‘well-painted picture of ob 
with an A atgguaniae a clock, and a base 
bat and glove. 


NO. 7 
WILMER ATKINSON, Founder and Editor, 1877-1920 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 45 
pa vec’ God works, iy will make good to actual AE 
rs any loss sustained by trusting 
qavertitan who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 
In writing-to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 4 
play. Always dmey 9 | saw your advertise- 








kloe, A.S. Alexander, M. D.C., 


ment in The Farm Journal.”’ This will secure 





” prompt and careful attention to your order. 
CHARLES F, JENKINS, President 
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Just Out! 


Illustrated list of new summer rewards— 
ten of them—every one a winner. Some for 
men folks; some for ladies; others for boys 
and girls. This is the best yet and we'll 
miss our guess if there isn’t something here 
you will want to own. Drop us a post-card 
for it and see. Then pick out the thing you 
want—ask several near neighbors who don’t 
take The Farm Journal to subscribe through 
you—send us their names and ddresses with 
the money, and the reward is yours. Don’t 
hesitate—your friends will gladly help you 
and, besides, you know you'll be doing them 
a good turn getting them to read the best 

aper in the world every month. The Farm 

ournal’s rewards are the cream of them all 
—the more you get, the more you'll want. 
Mail your card today! 





Costs Us Money To 
Protect You 


We don’t pay out very much money very 
often to make good our Fair Play guarantee 

; the top of this page, because we are so 
careful in accepting advertising from people 
we do not know. 

Once in awhile, however, something wil! 
slip through in spite of careful investiga- 
tions, or an advertiser who has dealt honestly 
with Our Folks in the past will get in a 
tight place and suddenly go crooked. 
we take a real chance when we print the 
Fair Play notice, as we have for more than 
42 years. 

The subject is: fresh in our minds’ right 
now, because we paid out more than $2,000 
a week or so ago to customers of two con- 
cerns who made our subscribers lose that 
amount of money... One was a downright 
crook, and is in jail. The other concern sold 
a patent stove, which was not much good, 
and the company went bankrupt. It was 
not really a case of ‘deliberate swindlipg,” 
such as the Fair Play notice refers to; but 
thé stoves were poor stuff, and we pre- 
ferred to give Our Folks the benefit of the 
doubt, ds 9 have refunded the money to all 
who complained. 


em 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay forseveral yearsin advance, we guarantee: 

(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 


paid for the subscription will be refunded. 


(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 
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Way-Stations for Mileage 


LONG main-traveled highways, the motor- 

ist finds well-kept garages and dealers’ 

stores bearing familiar orange and blue signs— 
Firestone Tires. 


Here he knows he may buy mileage on a 
sound assured basis, free from speculation or 
risk. In the Firestone Cord he purchases values 
that protect his purse and insure constant 
comfort and safety. 


He has learned by experience not only to ex- 
pect mileage delivered at the lowest cost per 
mile, but smooth, easy riding, unmarred by tire 
troubles. He does not need to be convinced 


of the superior strength of the carcass and the 
wear-resistance of the non-skid tread. 


It has béen demonstrated to him, too, that 
the dealer who links his name with that of 
Firestone stands for the value principle in tire 
selling—protecting his customers, giving Most 
Miles per Dollar. 


Locate the dealer nearest you, whose store 
carries this name. Remember it when next 
you need tires—and all it implies in facilities 
and experience to give you the best tire ever 
produced at the lowest price at which true 
quality can be sold. 





MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 








Firestone 
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A Good Reputation plus 
Better Price —*10.9° 


ea LLE new low had a chance to check up 
| Ke 1 markof$10.90 this surprising tire value. 


") for the 30x32 Let all these“Usco” Tires 












size “Usco” created °w serving their own- 





ers so well remind you 
of this— 


Whatever the 
price of “Usco” it 
has got to deliver 
big value be 

Even more to the point cause it has 
are the comments oftoday. always done 





something of a sensa- 
tion. 
Naturally, the first im- 


pulsive remark was on the 
“wonderful price.” 


















People are getting more ‘5% 
used to the $10.90 price— 
but the “Usco” value is still 


a cause for wonder. 


With thousands of 
$10.90 “Uscos” running 
today, every locality has 




















United States Tires 
are Good Tires 
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United States Tires | 
United States @ Rubber Company eee 


The Oldest and est hundred and 
af Rubber Organization in World thovty ioe Branches 
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Selling the Old Horse 
By J. Edw. Tufft 


F you don’t mind, friends, I'll putwin 
I a word for the old horse—that old bay 

fellow, you know, with the enlarged 
knees. He has worked for you some 
twelve years, I understand, and has been 
satisfied with his board and room and a 
set of new shoes now and then. 

During those twelve years, if I am 
rightly informed, nineteen hired men have 
kicked, got balky and lain down on the 
job, but’ the old bay has never done any 
of those things. I am told 
that in the same length of 
time three hired girls have 
run away, but the good horse 
has never done that either. 
It is also said that you your- 
self have been away two 
winters, two months, each 
time, but the.faithful nag 
has stuck to the farm and 
kept things running until 
your return. : 

He is eighteen now, or is 
it nineteen? At any rate he 
is about as old in horse 
language as you will be at 
seventy in man language. He 
is still doing his best, but of 
course his best, is not good, 
and, if I’m alive at the time, 
I'll say the same thing about 
you when you are seventy. 
What are you going to do 
with him? 

I know what you are thinking of doing 
with him. You are thinking of selling 
him for $15, or $17.50 if you can get it, to 
the old garbage man in town. He could 
do the garbage man’s work all right, you 
say, it would not be hard on him, you 
need the money for school taxes, and then 
—well, the barn is crowded, badly crowded. 
That’s what you are thinking. Confess. 

Say, friend, think again—and while you 
are thinking, look me in the eye. You 
know mighty well that old garbage man is 
so stingy he wouldn’t stutter on account 
of the waste of breath, and will not feed 
himself enough, let alone a horse; you 
know he cusses like a pitate when he is 
mad, and he is always mad;.you know he 
never used a blanket on the last horse he 
had, and the beast died early in the spring 
from exposure and malnutrition. That’s 
why he wants another horse now. 

What's that? The garbage man is not 
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80 bad as painted? Well, granting that He: 


: Woe 
we 


a —— 


“What! Sign your cooperative contract and give up my 
FREEDOM and INDEPENDENCE? I should say not!” 


is not; granting for the moment that he is 
a near-angel with stub wings sticking out 
through the holes in his sweater, don’t 
forget that your farm is the old horse’s 
home, and that he loves his home just as 
much as you do, if not more. He grew to 
horsehood here and knows every corner 
and fence-post. If you sell him to any 
one you will break his heart. He de- 
pends on you, he has every confidence 
in you. He has given you twelve long 


years of his active life, and if he had 


kept books he could prove you owe him 
$2,400 at least. Don’t break his heart. 





High Farming at Elmwood 
By T.Webb - 


EAR Editor: 
Judge Biggle came home from 


Florida with his interest in radio 
greatly stimulated by further acquaintance 
with the use of the device, and whereas I 
expected that he would spend his spare 
time this spring on the Mammoth French 
White Jerusalem Artichokes he has been 
experimenting with, it has turned out 
very differently. 

T am beginning to think that the job 
: of writing these monthly 





Ca, 9 Bauer! 


letters for the Farm Journal 
ae family has been passed on to 
os me as a permanent thing, in 
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order to give the Judge more 
time to read up on vario- 
couplers and tickler coils and 
the other magic devices that 
fill the pages of the numerous 
catalogs he has collected. The 
article in your May issue on 
radiophones interested him, 
and I see signs that the in- 
stallation of a receiving set 
at Elmwood is only a matter 
of a short time. 

The chief trouble seems to 
be that the farm is more thah 
twenty miles from any send- 
ing station, and at least sixty 








Personally, I don’t think your barn is 
crowded. Why not slip those colts into 
that box stall and tie these two mares over 
in that double stall? Make room for the 
old fellow inside when the weather ia bad, 
and give him the range of the pasture 
when the weather is fine.. In the two or 
three years that he has left to live you can 
pay him back a little of that $2,400. 

Make room for the old horse, friend. 
When you are his age,—seventy in your 
case,—the boys and girls will make a 
corner for you and try to pay you back 
for the years that you labored for them 
without pay. 


Peter Tumbledown will have one good crop 
this year, to all appearances, and that is 
grapes: But the reason is because he lost 
most.of his chicks with gapes, and several of 
the old ones with limberneck, and buried 


e@them all under the grape-vines. It will make 


those grapes pretty expensive, we fear. 


> 


miles from the nearest of the 
big powerful broadcasting 
stations. As éxplained to 
me, Judge Biggle can not de- 
cide whether to put in a “crystal detector” 
set of the best quality, and by tuning it 
carefully and adjusting it scientifically try 
to receive over the long distance, or 
whether to spend from $75 to $200 on a 
regenerative set that will receive from 
several hundred miles distance. 

However, we have learned (I say “we,” 
megning Judge Biggle, myself, and at 
least half a dozen neighbors who are taking 
an interest, hoping to profit by our'ex- 
perience) that the outside wire and con- 
nections would be exactly the same for 
either kind of a receiving set, so we have 
bought these parts and put them up, and 
are now prepared to hitch any~desired 
kind of machinery to the lower end, from a 
galena crystal to a cream separator. 

Our “antenna’’ runs from the gable end 
of the barn to one of the elms near the 
house, with insulators at each end, and 
the “lead-in’’ wire comes down from the 
elm to a lightning-switch outside the 
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| Frank Firefly uses 
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dining-room window, from which another 
wire is attached to a six-foot iron pi 
driven down into the earth. A _neigh- 
bor’s boy and I did the work at the barn 
gable and up the tree, while Judge Biggle 
gave instructions through a card-board 
megaphone from the ground. 

We are ready now to attach our instru- 
ment whenever it is decided what kind we 
are to have. Mrs. Biggle was much con- 
cerned while we were doing circus stunts 
in the branches of the tree, and is glad to 
know that the rest of the work will be 
carried on in as safe a place as the Elmwood 
dining-room. 





The Farm Journal Says: 


Investments, like charity, should begin 
at home. 


“Physic,” says an old surgeon, “‘is the 
art of amusing the patient while Nature 
cures the disease.” 


Why is it that every pereos thinks he 
can stir the fire better than the one who 
holds the poker? 


Experience goes a great way in this 
world, but nothing except native ability 
answers for a man with a June bug up his 
trousers’ leg. 


Military service will never get the world 
ahead nor give as good training to young 
men as service on farms, in mines, at sea, 
or in lumber camps. All these combine 
‘adventure with creative, not destructive, 
work, 

We tried it. Advised by some wise 
person, we hung a wet sheet in the bed- 
room, for the purpose of cooling the 
atmosphere during the reign of a recent 
“solar wave.’ The mercury went down 
the eighth of one degree; that was all. 
Nothing in it. 





WALT MASON—On The 
Only Proper Way To Grow Old 


When I have reached three score and ten 
I hope I will not be like sundry sad and an- 
cient men that every day I see. I hope I'll 
never be so old, so broken down and gray, 
that I will lift my voice and scold when 
children round me play. I hope I’ll never 
be so sere, so close to muffled drums, that 
I can’t waltz around and ‘cheer whene’er 
the circus comes. I hope I'll never wither 
up or yet so foundered be, that I won’t 
pectin g with a pup when it would play 


“with me. I hope I'll not, while yet alive, 


be so much like a corse, that I won’t seize 
a chance to drive a good high-stepping 
horse. Though I must hobble on a crutch 
to help my feeble shins, I'll always yell 
to beat the Dutch whene’er the home team: 
wins. Perhaps I'll live a thousand years— 
I sometimes fear I will, for en 
whispers in my ears I am too tough to kil 
—I may outlast the modern thrones and 


‘all the kings thereon, but while I 


navigate my bones I'll try, so help me 
John, to be as young in mind and heart 
aseany springald near, and when for 
Jordan I depart, go like a gay roan steer. 






his own light to 
operate his movies! 
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Uneven Crop Conditions 
By B. W. Snow 








tion in oats acreage. 


our corn. 





No new developments in the general crop situation 
have appeared since last month, except that the big 
acreage of corn is apt to be reduced sormewhat by the 
persistent rains. A month ago it seemed certain that 
corn would be put in to take the place of a heavy reduc- 


The weather is now the controlling factor. Acreage 
is settled; and, anyway, acreage is less important in 
determining total crops than is yield per acre. 

News from foreign grain fields continues pessi- 
mistic—the world will need our wheat and probably 




















the last spring and the first autumn 
frost is usually long enough to furnish 
a decided margin of safety for all forms of 
roduction. This year even tree fruits, 
or which the margin of safety is always 
narrowest, promise crops not much short 
of the capacity of the orchards. And so 
with the grasses, pastures, meadows, 
clovers—a growth .and promise rarely 
equalled. 


Erratic Weather and Rain 


April and May were marked by an excess 
of rainfall that ranged from inconvenient 
to damaging, over practically all of the 
great producing territory of the Central 
West. It is reflected in a marked decrease 
in the acreage of oats, while corn planting 
was delayed to a point where the full 
acreage intended could not be accom- 
plished. In the great corn belt from Ohio 
to Eastern Nebraska, and from the Ohio 
river to the latitude of Northern Illinois, 
the normal date of corn planting ranges 
from May 1 to May 10. This year’s 
plowing had not begun at that date and 
June 1 found a large area still in course of 
planting. 

There are two angles to this delay. 
First, there being no disposition to hire 
labor it makes cértain a decrease, perhaps 
a substantial one, in the corn acreage this 
year. Small tractors, while far from being 
in general use, are common enough to 
materially increase the speed with which 
the crop may be put in with a minimum 
labor supply. e second factor may 
easily become of greater importance in 
fixing the size of the crop than the acreage 
planted. The records of crop reporting 
emphasize the fact that crop totals each 
year are governed fax more by yields per 
acre than they are by acres cultivated. In 
other words, crop totals are more de- 
pendent upon seasonal influences than 
upon the deliberate intent of crop growers. 


The Corn Crop Crisis 


The critical period for a corn crop is the 
twenty days during the period of bloom, 
of silk and tassel. Under normal condi- 
tions this period, throughout the great 
corn belt, is the last half of July and the 
first week in August. The weather during 
this short period governs crop results far 
more completely than does a much longer 
period at any other time. Ample moisture 
and moderate temperatures are ideal for 
this period, and if such conditions are 
then experienced, the crop can stand much 
punishment either before or after. 

This year the crop starts a full three 
weeks late, and if that lateness continues 
into the middle of this month, it means 
that the critical period of bloom will be 
delayed until well toward mid-August, a 
season which the records of many years 


Pte last spring a the time between 


'- show most frequently marked by mini- 


mum rainfall and maximum heat. Loss 
from early frosts is not a serious matter. 


‘In fact, frost damage is one possibility 


that may usually bedismissed asnegligible. 
In a measure, the danger to spring 
wheat is similar to that which faces corn® 


The acreage is materially reduced by ° 


reason of the cold, wet, late spring, but 
the acreage loss is of only secondary im- 


passer The crop is ten days or more” 
at 


e in development, there has been to 
date more than ample rainfall, and a rank 
and sappy plant growth is noted. 


Rust in the Northwest 


The greatest menace to the northwestern 
crop at any time is black rust, and rust 
visitation depends upon the coincidence 
of three conditions—late development, 
excess moisture and rank growth, and 
high temperatures in late June and early 
July. Two of the three are already 
resent this year, and if heat is added 
ater, there is strong probability of black 
rust injury. It appears, therefore, that 
this year weather conditions during July 
will determine crop results even more 
largely than usual for corn and spring 
wheat, and to a considerable extent the 
same is true for oats. 


News from the World 


The crop news from the rest of the world 
continues distinctly ssimistic. The 
acreage of wheat in Central Europe is 
reduced from last year, and weather con- 
ditions have been’ unfavorable. Abnor- 
mally high temperatures have already 
been experienced, the heat exceeding all 
May records of 116 years in. France. 
Russia will have a grain production not 
more than’ one-half the pre-war average. 
North African crops are much below 
normal, thus removing one source of 
French bread supply and increasing the 
strain upon American crops. The Indian 


crop, just harvested, is turning out about ° 


equal to the average of five years; suffi- 
cient probably for home wants, but not 
for any extensive wheat export. Canada 
starts the season with a disappointing 
acreage. 

The grain prospect all over the world 
furnishes reason for anxiety, and a review 
of the position of carry-over stocks is not 
reassuring. The world has been fed durin 
the year ending, but it has not had a fu 
ration and it was only secured at the 
expense of the slim reserves built up in 
the past as an insurance against hunger. 
The world’s cereal’ year ends July 31. 
The ten months of this season now past 
has recorded wheat shipments from the 
three A’s—America, Argentina, and Aus- 
tralia—of 511,000,000 bushels of wheat 
ss 485,000,000 for the same portion 
of the preceding year, an increase of 
26,000,000 bushels. The amount -on 
passage on June 1, however, plus the stock 
in Liverpool, is only 56,000,000 bushels, 
against 83,000,000 last year, a decrease in 
current available supplies for Europe of 
27,000,000 bushels, in spite of an increase 
= 26,000,000 in world shipments during 
the peri 

eat in Kansas, rust in the Dakotas, 
locusts in Argentina, or drought in Aus- 
tralia—any bad luck in the fields in any 
vai’ the globe will wipe out the 
thin line between bare sufficiency and 
scarcity. The coming grain year 
again prove a seller’s market. 
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EST Virginia’s ‘‘4-H’’ Camp at 

Jj Jackson’s Mill, Lewis county, 

; is the first state playground for 
children in the United States. Although 
it has been-a common thing to establish 
playgrounds for city children, the states 
of our great Union have not realized that 
boys and girls from our farms frequently 
must be taught to play just as their 
fathers must be shown how to raise better 
corn. In neglecting to develop play, these 
states overlooked the limitless possibility 
of developing leadership through play. 

Jackson’s Mill is the site of the boyhood 
home of General Thomas J. (Stonewall) 
Jackson, and there where ‘‘Stone- 
wall” played as a boy, the pick 
of 10,000 members of the boys’ 
and girls’ agricultural clubs of 
West Virginia will play ten days 
each year. There, in familiar ru- 
ral surroundings, these youngsters 
can train themselves to become 
broad-minded prmegnct J leaders, 
yet have a good time while receiv- 
ing this training. 

The plans for a state camp 
were conceived by state leaders 
as an outgrowth of the whole farm 
boy and girl club program. These 
clubs are organizations which re- 
quire every member to carry out 
some project, such as raising a 
pig or calf, growing an acre of 
corn, making a dress or canning 
fruit under the expert direction 
of state and county ‘leaders. 

The club members in more than thirty 
of the fifty-five West Virginia counties get 
together each year in a county camp. 
These camps last about a week and are 
both social and educational in their 
nature. The members are selected as to 
the excellence of their work. Then the 
pick of these’ county units are brought 
together once a year for a state Prize 
Winners’ Course. 

With such a background, West Vir- 
ginia began to think of a state camp 


Playgroun 
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where permanent buildings could be put 
— ge long-time programs worked out, 

is state camp was to be far more than a 
mere playground. It was to be a place 
where the boys and girls could be given 
laboratory training. This laborato 
must be of the out-of-doors type, as muc 
like home as possible. 

Things developed rapidly. The State 
Legislature appropriated $15,000 for pre- 
liminary expenses.. The Jackson’s Mill 
site was favored, and its owners donated 


UOVING FOR LEADERSHIP 





the frve acres of land. Lewis county; in 
which the camp is located, bought an 
adjoining tract of thirty acres and gave it 
to the state. Ultimately the state will 
buy an adjoining farm and on it establish 
a farm that will be a model demonstration 
of the kind of farm homes, home and farm 
equipment, machinery of all kinds, and 
farm practises that are applicable to West 
Virginia farms in mantel: 
Small cottages will be used to house the 
campers. Several counties located not 


ds for Rural ) Children 
: By st B. Johnston : 






far from the camp are arranging to put 

up their own cottages. Each eottage 

will probably be distinctive, so as to 
avoid any possible monotony in appear- 
ance of the whole group of bui Daas. 
Larger buildings for mess halls and as- 
sembly hall are being erected. A modern 
sewage system is being installed. There 
will be swimming-pools, football field, 
baseball diamonds, tennis-courts and bas- 
ketball floors. The state university will 
hold its fall training camp there each year, 

The camp was only put into use in 1921, 
but sprang into such instant popularity 
that it is booked up solid from early sum- 

mer until Cla fall this year. The 
state club camp will cover about 

a month, and Jur camps will 

cover another ,month. 
The work that will be carried 
on this year will be unique in 
many respects. For example, one 
group of boys will get practical 
training in soil improvement by 
working out under expert super- 
vision the improvement of the sod 
: on the camp site. Another grou 

will help put up some of the st 4 
eamp buildings. Another group 
will help work out the sewage and 
drainage system for the camp. 
Another group of boys will help 
work over the old mill to make 
out of it 2 small libraty and 
museum, 

The girls will also try to put 
theory into practise. One group 
will study the landscape and help ar- 
range the shrubs and flowers to give the 
best results. Another group will make 
curtains for the buildings that are built, 
and help with other decorative work. 
~ Thus these sturdy farm boys and ‘girls 


will help make their own playground. 
They will feel that it is theirs, since they 
helped do the pioneer work on it. West 


Virginia already has proof that her club 
cag oye is working. The state camp will 
the cap-sheaf on her club. work. 


Let’s Have a Shower-Bath 


Oh Nat shower in basement may 
seem foolish, but put one in 
over the drain, and see how much 
happier and cleaner the men are; and last, 
but not least, note the difference in, the 
odor of perspiration around the house.” 

So wrote Mrs. Lyman Peck, of Gregory, 
S. Dak., when she sent in her plans for 





By William Draper Brinckloe 


the Farmhouse Contest. I fully agree 
with her. And I think the only thing that 
keeps many farm owners from putting in 
a shower-bath is, that they don’t exactly 
know how to go about it. So here’s a 
little talk on that subject; 
I’m sure it will interest 











Our Folks. 

The ordinary cold show- 
er-bath is the simplest 
sort of a thing to make. 
Fig. 1 explains it. We 
connect a line of half-inch 
pipe to the water-system; 
then we run this up over- 
head and bend it down- 
ward, as I’ve shown. At 
R, about seven feet from 
the floor, we attach a 
shower-outlet to the end 
of the pipe; these fixtures 
come in all sorts of t 4 
os all sae of prices. Usu+ 

y there is a spring stop- 
cock on the boxge ns with a 
chain hanging down; you 
stand underneath, pull the 
chain, and the water keeps 


showering until you let go. But if 
there is no chain-pull, you will need 
to put in an ordinary “‘stop”’ or cut- 
off at S; place this so that it is within easy 
reach of the man standing beneath the 
shower. A very good home-made shower- 
outlet can be rigged like Fig. 3, by solder- 
ing the large “‘rose’’ of a watering-pot to 
the end of a short pipe-length or coupling. 
If this shower-bath is in an outdoor 
shed, we merely lay a concrete floor and 
gutter to carry away the water; but in the 
cellar, we'll need a cellar drain, D, con- 
nected to the pipe. If this pipe runs to 
the cesspool or septic-tank, some sort of 
trap must be put in to keep sewer-gas and 
ae odors from coming up. The usual 
scheme is to use a “‘cesspor 
trap”; it serves both as drain 
and trap, since water always 
lies in it. 
Ina bathroom, if you den’t 
want to splash the whole 
place, hang a canvas curtain 
so as to surround the bath- 
er; when not in use, this cur- 
tain is hooked back against 
the wall 


There is on the market a. 
regular outfit of curtain, 


Continued on page 29 3 Fig. 3 
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Auto-Camping Equipment | 
: By F.. E.. Brimmer : : 


UTOMOBILE camping has _ be- 
come the vacation of millions. 
Auto-camping is really not a 

mere hobby or a whim; it is a firmly 
established American institution. 

Among the important negative causes 
for the epidemic of auto-camping that 
has spread like wild-fire over the whole 
country, are the high cost of vacationing 
by any other method compared with the 
low cost of automobile camping; discom- 
forts of railroad touring compared with 
the independence of the automobile; the 
gouging hotel, and the endless numbers 
of highwaymen who lie in wait to rob a 
tourist of every rag on his back. These 
are only a few negative causes 
for the new era of vacation- 
ing, known as auto-camping. 

Auto-camping is not an ex- 
pensive way to tour, because 
the automobile rules the day; 
this new avocation has come 
to stay. - Every member of 
the household loves the free- 
dom and independence and 
the fun that come from auto- 
mobile camping. My family 
has found that auto-camping 
is simply packing home and 
loved ones into the car and 
taking the house with us. We 
live just as comfortably—in- 
cluding our six months’ babe 
—and sleep and eat better 
than when at home. The 
change, the scenery, the 
rested muscles that have 
become work-bound, the re- 
laxation, the indulgence in 
“nlay living,” the satisfac- 
tion of that gipsy craving in all of us; 
these are a few of the fruits of motor- 
camping that sweep cobwebs from the 
brain and restore exhausted nerves. 

Daily I receive letters front dozens of 


people who ask me about the proper kind, 


of outfit for: camping the highway with 
their cars. Recently, I helped to assemble 
an outfit for auto-camping in perfect com- 
fort this summer, for a man who has an 
invalid wife, a woman who has not walked 
for twenty years. Automobile camping will 
give this “shut-in” the first real vacation 
she has had in a score of years, and they 
are going from one end of the continent to 
the other. 

For the help and assistance of- Our 
Folks, who plan to auto-camp this year, I 
will briefly list the kind of equipment that 
will make the adventure successful. 
might say here that we began auto- 
eamping several years ago 
when there were no de luxe 
outfits like those offered to- 
day, and indeed we were 
forced to learn the lessons of 
living in the outdoors, be- 
cause the specialists said it 
was the only cure for psy- 
chasthenia—if you know what 
that is. So our whole fam- 
ily chose camping beside our 
automobile, and we can 
thoroughly recommend it as 
a first-class neurotonic. 

In the line of equipment 
you have a remarkable lati- 
tude. Your outfit may be 
almost anything, provided it 
passes two rigorous tests. 
One is the test of compact- 
ness, which makes for port- 
ability;* and the second is 
utility, which frequently calls 
upon the same article not 
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only to serve its purpose well, but to serve 
for more than one purpose. 

I have said that one lives en route just 
as at home, and now I must explain. 
Suppose we begin with the food problem. 
Auto-camping is not living on canned 
milk, messy butter, smoked or salted 
meat and fish, dried fruit, dehydrated 
vegetables and hard-tack. Indeed, for 
the last two years we have had, anywhere 
that we wished to stop for a meal in the 
heat of August, plenty of fresh cow’s milk, 





hotel. Many is the time we have pur- 

chased in rural communities butter 

before it was churned, and milk that 
came frothy from the pail. 

Sleeping along the roadside or in the 
motor-camping park is easy on any one 
of dozens of portable beds. Today there 
have sprung up literally scores of vast 
concerns that are building nothing but 
camping equipment, many of them nothing 
but auto-camping outfits. You may select 
restful air-beds, tonneau cots, folding 
wooden beds, collapsible iron cots with 
springs; beds that are made up inside 
your car, or with one end attached to the 
running-board, or independently of your 
automobile; or beds that are 
part of those new tent-bed 








Table, stove and utensils pack in the running-board box 


hard yellow butter, fresh-cut steak or fish, 
fresh fruit, crisp garden vegetables, ice- 
cold drinks, and often ice-cream. ‘‘Ice- 
cream camping?” you ask. Certainly! 
Ice-cream 100 miles back in remote 
country, far from a delicatessen head- 
quarters. 

The secret is our refrigerator lunch- 
basket. Each morning we stop at the 
first town we pass through aot fill the 
little ice compartment in this basket, and 
all day we carry any perishable food we 
want, just as we would keep it at home in 
the kitchen ice-box, and our camp menu is 
just as varied and appetizing, indeed, 
more so—because we are on our vacation 
—than at home. Besides, our appetites 
are sharper if anything. And the little 
refrigerator basket, or ice-box, or ice- 
chest, makes our family larder just as 
fresh and cool and wholesome as the best 





combinations. 

The question of tents is not 
difficult; and if you already 
have a good wall tent, one 
that allows en to carry the 
tent-poles, then you may use 
that. Much to be preferred 
are the wonderful auto-tents 
that cooperate with the car in 
making a cozy roadside home. 
Tents may be selected in 
balloon silk, silkette, air- 
plane cloth, emeraldine, can- 
vas, and a great many other 
styles of cloth; most of them 
depend for their wet-repelling 
virtues on a very exacting 

rocess of waterproofing. 

fake sure your tent~does 
not. have cumbersome tent- 
poles, is well ventilated, 
screened and curtained; has 
plenty of headroom—that is, 
standing room—and is large enough. Per- 
haps you will carry two auto-tents,pitch- 
ing one each side of the car; some tents 
come in sections, as many sections to 
be used as needed. 

The favorite stove among auto-campers, 
East and West, is the little gasoline vapor- 
burner, which uses the same fuel as your 
automobile; a close second, if indeed not 
an equal, is the compressed gas-tank stove 
specially built for motor-camping. Both 
gasoline and gas-stoves are popular, be- 
cause the fuel is handy and instant. Wood 
stoves are popular where you are sure to 
find a fuel supply handy each night when 
you pitch camp. All of these stoves fold 
or collapse into surprisingly small space. 
Some have pipe and elbows, others are 
pipeless and so can not be used inside a 
tent. Then there is the solidified alcohol 
stove, that serves most simple culinary 
purposes, and the open camp- 
fire. Some simple folding 
grates, grills, and grids are 
excellent, as are the remark- 
able reflector baker ovens. 
With our gasoline stove there 
is the kitchenette of fry-pans, 
bread-pan, roasting and bak- 
ing oven, etc., all to make 
cooking easy. Wood stoves 
generally have some form of 
oven too. 

Camp illumination may be 
accomplished with candles, 
electric lights from your car 
battery, gasoline lanterns, 
oil lanterns, or with com- 
pressed acetylene gas 
cially made for camping. The 
gas is not generated by the 
camper, but he obtams a 
refilled tank, when needed, at 
any city or town; and with 

Continued on page 42 
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~A Muscle Shoals in Ilhnois 


Last December, at Pittsburgh, a 
meeting of the farm economic 
experts of the country had pre- 


: By Earle W. Gage : , 


sented to them as “Exhibit A’’ of the highest grade of 


intelligent and prosperous farmer a slim young fellow,- and harvesting. 


a little too old for a schoolboy, and a little too sun-burned 
for a bank-clerk, or he could have been taken for either. 
This was Mr. C. L. Meharry of Illinois, who explained to 
the economists the system by which he and his manager, 
Mr. Riegel, were able to pull through 1920 and 1921 with 


profit. 


In this article Mr. Gage goes fully into the details of 
the corn-soybean-wheat-clover rotation, with its extraor- 
dinary use of legumes, by which the Meharry farms were 


restored to production. 


We would like to emphasize the other remarkable 


nois, a few years ago, they had one 

of these run-down-at-the-heel 
farms, taking up 800 acres of space, but 
searcely paying the taxes on the space it 
occupied on the farm map. Far and wide 
its reputation was ‘“‘a patch of dirt used to 
hold the rest of the country together,” 
since tenants, farming the land “by proxy” 
for a retired owner had for years taken 
much and left little. 

The farm had been in the Meharry 
family ever since it was broken out of the 
original prairie, and when young C. L. 
Meharry, grandson of the original owner, 
came into possession of the property, it 
was only natural that he should feel a 
special interest in restoring the land to its 
original productiveness. 

umor says that the local sages did 
not take much stock in the new manage- 
ment, hay when Meharry engaged 
Mr. C. H. Oathout as manager, and 
shortly began introducing soybeans into 
the standard corn, corn, oats, clover and 
corn, oats, wheat, clover rotations. At 
that time the farm would not grow more 
than twenty-five or thirty bushels of corn 
to the acre, and even that was not a sure 
crop. Any slight drought meant no crop, 
for the soil was too poor to feed the plants, 
and seemed to lack moisture-absorbing 
elements. But Meharry and Oathout 
maintained that if the neighbors could 
produce .crops just over the fence, 
they could do just as well. 


Getting the Legumes Working 


The shortest route to bringing back 
worn-out land anywhere is to get Nature 
to work with you. We have a wide selec- 
tion of plants capable of doing right on the 
farm what the Muscle Shoals nitrate plant 
is spposed to do, namely, manufacture 
nitrogen by taking it from the air and 
transferring it to the soil, where it not 
only aids in growing the crop, but those 
that follow in the rotation. Plants capable 
of nitrogen-fixing include: clovers, cow- 
peas, alfalfa, vetches, serradella, soybeaiis, 
and peas—all members of the legume 
family. In the gir above every acre of 
land is nitrogen worth, at market 
prices, $1 ,000. There is nitro- 
gen already in the soil, too—some 
4,500 pounds to the acre. But 
most of it is locked up—a wise 
little provision of Nature, for 
when nitrogen is gone the soil is 
worn-out—worthless. 
The ‘Nitrogen-Eaters 

We have another set of plants 
which must have nitrogen fed to 
them, since they do not entertain 
the friendly bacteria that take 
this plant-food out of the air. 
These ‘inclide all the common 
crops—corn, wheat, oats, barley, 


Dees. in the black soil belt of Illi- 


sales prices. 


feature of the Meharry-Riegel 
system, namely, the extreme ef- 
fort that is made to avoid hand- 


work and high waége-costs, both in planting, cultivating 
Crops are so arranged that several 
crops will not be demanding attention all at one time. 
Almost no harvesting is done, but crops are turned di- 
rectly into pork, beef, mutton, and horse-flesh. The 
result is remarkably low production costs, which are 
precisely the same, in the end, as remarkably high 


Success in holding down labor costs, and the lavish 
use of legumes on naturally. rich land, are the secrets of 
the system by which Meharry has continued to make 


profits at a time when low prices and high labor costs put 


potatoes, beets, turnips, -cabbage, fruits, 
etc., and thus the farmer who expects to 


redeem worn-out land places these crops 
in the rotation only after the legumes have 
had a chance to start collecting nitrogen. 




















There’s a million dollars’ worth of 
nitrogen above every acre and 4,500 
pounds in it, but you need plants like 
this, and some work and thought, to 
make worn-out land come back to pay 


It is chiefly because farmers fail to use a 
rotation including a legume crop that their 
land becomes run down, and nothing runs 
it down quicker than to hang on to corn, 
wheat or potatoes on the same land for 
several successive years. - 
Well,,when Mr. Meharry started work 
on his 800 acres, he immediately started 
to feed all the land 1,000 pounds an acre 
of finely ground raw rock phosphate at a 
cost of $4 an acre. At the end of seven 





Soybean grain is a money-maker 


so many farms below the profit line. 


years, another application of the same 
amount of phosphate was made at a cost 
of about $6 an acre. 

[The Meharry system of fertilization does 
not, or did not, include furnishing any 
potash except what is found in the manure. 
Since the land is in the Illinois brown. silt 
loam, it is not likely that the addition of 
commercial potash would pay at this time.— 
Editor. 

+ The old-established rotation of corn and 
oats was broken up, since neither of these 
crops, as we have seen, delivers nitrogen 
to the soil, and both are heavy eaters of 
fertility, and the rotation was changed to 
corn, soybeans, wheat and sweet clover— 
two grain crops and two legumes. The 
beans and clover were selected because 
they did not take man-power at a time 
when the need for help with corn and 
wheat was most pressing, which would not 
have been the case with alfalfa. 


Selling the Crops on the Hoof 


Instead of selling the crops grown on the 
farm, as previous tenants had done, 
Meharry established a large herd of cattle, 
hogs and horses, and fed the stuff out on 
the farm. if the price was low enough, he 
also bought corn of the neighbors. As 
much of the corn and soybeans as possible 
was hogged down, which saved all harvest- 
ing costs, spread the manure over the 
field, and worked out well in general. 

of course, the system worked, and is 
working today. -If it did not, I would not 
be writing this account of Meharry’s 
methods. Mr. W. E. Riegel succeeded 
Mr. Oathout as manager at the end of 
five years, and it was under him that the 
legume system was developed to its present 
stage. 


The Four-Year Rotation 


A field of corn i8 planted one spring, and 
with the corn an early-maturing variety 
of soybeans is seeded, about three beans 
to each two hills of corn. The beans 
deliver. nitrogen to the corn, and both 
ripen together and aré hogged down, or 
the corn is gathered and the field gleaned 
with brood sows and stock cattle. 

The next spring this corn land 
is plowed and planted to soybeans 
for grain or hay. Several varie- 
ties of soybeans are used, matur- 
ing at different times, thus spread- 
ing the harvest of the 200 or more 
acres from early August to early 
October. As soon as the first crop 
of soybeans is harvested, the land 
is again drilled for soybeans with- 
out further preparation. By the 
first to tenth of September the 
second crop is knee deep, and is 
pastured with sheep or lambs un- 
til the plants are killed by frost. 

About the middle of September 

Continued on page 28 
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EVEN score and six years ago our ancestors started on this 

continent thé greatest of cooperative experiments. The ma- 
jority were against it, it gained support slowly, it fought ene- 
mies without and divisions within, and barely won. It survives 
now in unheard-of power and wealth, only because there has 
nearly always been a small margin of righteousness over evil, 
of industry over idleness, of courage over fear, of honest men 
over scoundrels. Perhaps, after all, that is the most we can 
ever expect. 





Hays and the Children 


“ABOVE all, perhaps, is our duty to the youth,” said Wii. 

H. Hays the other day, speaking for the heads of the 
moving picture business. “We must have toward that sacred 
thing, the mind of a child, toward that clean and virgin thing, that 
unmarked slate,—we must have toward that the same sense of 
responsibility, the same care about the impressions made upon 
it, that the best teacher or the best clergyman, the most inspired 
teacher of youth, would have.” 

Those are good and helpful words, Mr. Hays, and we hope 
that the wealthy gentlemen who are said to pay you your $150,- 
000 a year salary listened to you with a sincere desire to translate 
your words into deeds. 

There is going to be, Mr. Hays, such a hand between the 
movie camera and our children as CUNNINGHAM shows in his 
drawing on this page. Perhaps it is your hand, and if it is, we 
will say that you have earned every cent of your salary, and the 
thanks of the nation to boot. 


Disorderly Marketing 


es of disorderly marketing of wheat has drawn to a 
close. If an object lesson had been needed to show the 
inefficiency of the speculative marketing system—sometimes 
criminally inefficient, but mostly stupidly inefficient—this 
would have been enough. We need not again go over the events 
as they unrolled—the large crop, the rush to turn it into cash, 
the enormous export demand, the ruinous prices while farmers 
had wheat, and the spectacular increases when it became ap- 
parent that most of the grain had left the farms. It was not 
marketing; it was not even ie 


is, or make any effort to find out? Not on your life. His con- 
cern is as to two things only: 

(1) That the market shall move one way or the other, 
up or down. 

(2) That he shall be on the right side when it.does move. 

The speculator, or spoliator, regards with disgust and fear 
what the wheat producer is above all things most anxious to 
get—reasonably stabilized grain prices. And with good cause; 
for any such stabilization of the price of wheat.as the Grain 
Growers could exert, if they were in successful operation, would 
so cut into his profits that he would go out of business forthwith. 


Sus Scrofa 


PIG is a frequent and compact phenomenon, held up at 

each corner by a short stiff leg and usually covered with 
bristles and insurance. 
singly, and like poets are seldom appreciated until they are 
dead and their pens taken up by others. 

The life of the average pig ends in tragedy. Before the 
first of the month a pig is: popular; he is then known as pork. 
After the first of the month he is unpopular; he is then known 
as a delinquent meat bill. 

Pigs and boys-have much in common, yet disagree on many 
essentials, the proper time for the former to drive their heads 
into the trough being a matter of controversy and sometimes 
open warfare. 

The best known pig raiser who ever lived was the prodigal 
son, but his success was not as great as the advertising he has 
received. Sacred history tells us that the pigs of the Gadarenes 
swallowed a legion of devils; modern pigs are undoubtedly 
descended from these animals. Pigs are anarchists; they chafe 
at discipline, and oppose all forms of organized government. 
The best time to buy a pig is immediately after he has broken 
out of the pen and just before he reaches the garden. The 
owner will then sell him cheap and do the killing for nothing. 


Goose Creek Church 


STARTLING reminder of the changes in human affairs 
since the days of the pioneers is found in the old Goose Creek 
Church, a few miles outside of Charleston, S. C., built in 1713. 
Church records tell us that in the golden age of its youth fre- 
quently as many as twelve fashionable four-in-hands brought 


the families of the wealthy planters to church on Sunday morn- . 


ings. Services are now held only once a year, and are gala 
occasions for the society people of Charleston and vicinity. On 
these occasions automobiles line the roads about the church for 
half a> mile in all directions. It is an honor among the local 
clergy to be invited to preach the annual sermon. 

The walls of the church 
are adorned inside with epi- 





speculative marketing. It 
was spoliative marketing. 
Look that up in the dic- 
tionary. 

Consider May wheat, 
which was “valued” at 
around $1.10 in January and . 
$1.45 in April and May. 
Regardless of Board of Trade 
gambling, May wheat was 
actually worth, in the state 
of world consumption and 
production and ability to 
buy, some stated price, which. 
was just exactly the same 
in January as it was in May, 
less, perhaps, the actual cost 
of storing the grain four 
months. 

Does the speculator care 
what that actual-value price 








taphs of various worthies 
connected with the early his- 
tory of the congregation. One 
of these,,after reciting the 
virtuesof the deceased broth- 
er, ends with the comment, 
“He died at the ripe old age 
of 51 years”! In those days 
it required a strong consti- 
tution to withstand the hard- 
ships of half a century. How 
different now, with thescience 
of prolonging human life de- 
veloping so wonderfully. In 
these “degenerate” days we 
look upon a youngster of fif- 
ty-one as almost too imma- 

ture for real responsibility} 

he is only just entering upon 

his most exam period. 





Pigs, like misfortunes, never come 
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Bureau Recitations 


A contest to secure real, live recitations for meetings, 


E don’t like to say it, but our 
poets are not turning out material” 


suitable for reciting at various 
meetings where a good recitation means 
much. ’ 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
is very anxious to secure poems suitable 
for reciting at community, county, state 
or national meetings, and we are just as 
anxious to help make these meetings 
attractive. 

A good recitation, well given, has often 
turned a dull meeting into a spirited one. 
It often becomes a subject for discussion. 

A good recitation must contain these 

ualities: First, it must have a definite 
theme. Second, it must develop that 
theme in an interesting way. Third, it 
must entertain and inspire. 

The subject of these recitations need 
not bear strictly upon farm bureau affairs 
but must be of a character that will appeal 
to the farm bureau members. 

We did much reciting when we were 
younger and found out that the one that 
“got over’ and won the crowd was the 
recitation that contained a smile or a tear, 


gatherings and entertainments 


preferably a smile. A good recitation 
never grows old. At the yearly meeting 
of artists in a large eastern city, “The 
Yarn of the ‘Nancy Bell’” was alwa 
called for and always enjoyed. N aturally 
the man who recited it now how. 

We hope every local farm bureau in the 
country will be interested in this contest 
and get busy and try to have one or more 
of the prizes come to their section. 


Rules for Contest 


1. All poems submitted must be original 
and contain not fewer than twenty-foug 
lines nor more than forty-eight lines. 

2. All poems must be typed or plainly 
written on one side of the paper only, the 
sender’s name and address to be written 
in the upper left-hand corner. 

; ems must be sent to Contest 
Editor, Farm Bureau Recitations, The 
Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., by October 1, 1922. 

4. No poems will be returned unless a 
stamped, addressed envelope is sent with 
the poem. 

5. The prize-winning poems to become 


the og ed of The American Farm 
e 


Bureau Federation. 
The Prizes 
Ist Prize $50 in Gold 
2d “ $25 “ “cc 
3d “cs $10 “ “é 
4th “ 5 $5 “cc se 
5th “ $5 “ iii 
6th if} $2.5 “cc “é 
7th ake S250 8: & 


_The Farm Journal also reserves the 
right to buy ‘any of the other poems sub- 
mitted at $2.50 each. 


The Judges 


1. J. R. Howard, President of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

2. Mrs. C. W. Sewell, Otterbein, Ind. 

3. One of the Editors of The Farm 
Journal, . 

The prize-winning poems will be printed 
in The Farm Journal and these, with the 
ones we buy, will be available for farm 
bureaus eyerywhere. 

that every member of your bureau 
hears of this contest. Let’s go! 











Flivvers and Tariff Troubles 


Editor Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear ed well you will be wondering why you have not 
heard from me b4 well ed i have like to of had my neck 
broke since i last rote you the wife got to reading how we 
farmers was a lot of idle profiteers and was a greedy trust 
ate up by avarice and indifferent to thé welfare of the 
poor city man who had to toil for a mere pittants or small 
salary while we boosted the price of farm products to 
almost what it cost to produce them and nothing would 
do but that we get a automobile learning to run a type- 


writer is bad enough but it does’nt hold a candle to 


learning to run a ford the great difference is that you 
play on a typewriter by hand and a ford by your feet 
well no sooner said than done we got a ford and after a 
few lessons away we went a puffing and a snorting and a 
rattling and a banging we was all right as long as we 
stuck to the Lincoln highway with nothing in site between 
Bosten and Follywood, Cal. when we finally did see a 
truck ceming around the corner we got our directions for 
operating balled up for fare thee well and was slewed up 
in the ditch and whanged up something scandalous. I 
had four doctors and the wife had three and the only 
thing they could agree on was the fee. ee 


My oldest girl has gone away to school and you will 
see from this letter that my new stenographer so called if 
you want to be charitable has still a few points to master 
in the art of typewriting and dictation. The best thing 
she dictates is when she will show up in the A.M. period 
capital She has been taking lessons now for four months 
and the farthest she has got is to learn how to wear boobed 
hair and open goloshes openly arrived at period 

capital There is no use saying nothing to her for instance 
this is the third time she has rewrote this letter getting 
her figures and capitals and % colons all mixed up and 
finally when i gets kind of mad and say Capital Miss. 
capital Moke why don’t you use your noodle she says, 
“Noodle, Noodle, I don’: see no noodle but I’ve tried 
everything else on the typewriter,’ new paragraph 

well ed we are now in the midst of another campaign 
period Bill Woodruff says the democrats is the guys that 
puts the pain in campaign and Old Doc Lee Brown comma 
who is from indianna says o yes but out in my state’ we 
have a guy named beveridge that put the New in New- 








berry and so it goes pro and con dash mostly con period 
and so it goes republicans and democrats alike going up 
and down the macadam highways and dirt byways a 
hollering and a screeching and a pointing with scorn at 
the shameful records of they cowardly adversaries and a 
muttering dire prophesies if they foes was swep into office 
by a misguided politariat whatever that is period and it 
was up to the farmers to elect them that had stuck up 
for-them through thick and thin in fair and stormy 
weather and so 4th period capital Well if we farmers 
only send back to washington those that have done some- 
thing for us the past few years there will not be no shortage 
of 4partmentg in the capital city this winter. In my 
opinion there is certain parties that have ordered togas 
that is going to get political shrouds instead. Here's 
hoping, anyhow. New paragraph get this right now Miss. 
Moke 

Well ed this new terrif is certainly going to be a sweet 
thing for someone but figyer as hard as i can figyer i 
don’t calculate how that someone is nohow going to be 
the man with the hoe it looks to my enfeebled intellect 
as if a few more billion dollars would be added to everthing 
the farmer has to buy while what we haf to sell will be 
quite another story now i am not no free trade fanatic 


_ and i aint no chinese wall terrif bug neither in fact i am 


what you would call a non party son voter and by the 
way comma talking about free trade i aint crazy about 
free seeds neither i got a packet the other day from our 
congressman. It did not cost me nothing. It was worth 
it, No sir it looks like this terrif was going to give it to 
the farmer where the well known chicken got the w k ax. 
When Sen? Eneumberance or Encumberer or Cucumber or 
what ever his name is anyhow calls this a ‘‘All America 
terrif’’ I suppose what he means is that it will be just as 
bad for one part of the country as another. I guess this 
is what put the terrif in terrific. well ed no more for now 
iam going out now and try once more to conker my restive 
horseless carridge. ,You may never hear from me again. 
So long ed. In closing let me say rite now that if you 
will only keep on riling up the farmers with your Farm 
journal editorials we may get out a vote this fall that 
will show a few parties a few things they have never 
knew before. Right’ now I can name certain statesmen 
so-called who are itching for office that will never itch no 
more after November for when we go to the polls here 
about we will scratch them so hard they will never itch 


_ again, Regards to the missus and little Artie and the pup 


yours as ever 


dictated but not red Robert W. Rogers. ~ 
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A swarm of bees in July is not worth 
a fly. Old Proverb. 


- LOW early for fall wheat” is the 
only conclusion to draw from tests 
in Kansas. The large sheaf at the 

left below grew on ground plowed July 4 

and the small one at the right on ground 

plowed September 10; both from the same 
sized patch of ground. 


I can do a bigger and a better day’s 
work if I sit down a few minutes after 
dinner. That is the time I usually take to 
look over the morning’s mail. While I am 
resting, I try to let down the tired muscles 
and nerves. Then, too, I may get some 
pointer from my mail that ought to be 
taken advantage of at once. This I 
might miss if I left the mail till night. V. 


To kill sassafras, pasture with sheep 
and cattle for three years, or keep mowed 
with scythe or mowing-machine for three 
years, or work the land in rotation— 
corn, wheat and clover. When in corn, 
keep the bushes cut off; when sowing 
wheat, cut or mow the bushes off; when 
cutting wheat, the binder will cut them. 
Mow off again in August, again the last 
of September or first of October, and mow 
them three times the next year. Just 
keep the tops cut off for three years; this 
will kill sassafras, persimmons and paw- 
paws. There is no need of grubbing if the 
tops are kept cut off for three years; they 
will die. Zach Johnson. 


“I have laced belts for years,’”’ says D. 
L. Meeker, Sigourney, Iowa, “and I 
never have had any trouble with the lace 
pores out. The only trouble I ever have 

was due to poor whang.” Mr. 
Meeker’s method of making what he calls 
the hinge lace is illustrated in the sketch. 
“Start‘at hole 1, also labeled X,” says he. 
“Pull the whang through the hole until 
half is on each side. Then lace according 
to the figures. Heavy lines are strands on 
outside of the belt, dotted lines oh inside. 
I always end the lace at hole 12 on both 
edges of the belt, but it will do no harm to 
on to hole 13, as shown in the sketch. 
ere is no strain on the belt or the 
whang.”’ _——_ enough, isn’t it? What 
is your method? 


A good creosote treatment will not onl 
make a wood silo last longer, but will 
reduce the tendency of the staves to 
shrink when the silo is empty. Highly 
durable woods, such as the heart cypress 
or redwood, do not need protection against 
decay so much as the non-durable woods, 
such as sap-pine, but a thorough creosote 
treatment will make the non-durable 
woods last longer than durable species will 
without treatment. The ~—— will not be 
harmed by creosote from the staves, if 
the creosoted staves or the finished silo is 
allowed to stand a few weeks before 
filling. If pressure-treated wood is not 
available, good results can be obtained by 
painting, spraying or dipping the wood in 
creosote. 


An old auto engine is used by a Kansas 


farmer to pump water from a creek for 
ting a garden and potato patch. The 
engine is firmly based on heavy beams on 








Topics in Season 


the bank of the stream. It is directly 
belted to a rotary pump at the water’s 
edge. The outfit will deliver -over a 
thousand barrels of water through a two- 
and-one-half-inch pipe, to a height of 


fifteen or twenty feet, in a day. When 
{ MIDDLE OF WHANG | 
END OF WHANG -, ¢ END OF WHANG 
t 7 13 
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Meeker’s method of lacing belts 


asked if it paid, the farmer said the outfit 
had increased the production of a two- 
acre potato patch from 160 bushels to 
over 650 bushels in one —— — 


Kansas. 

We have electricity in our farm home. 
We live on the outskirts of a village of a 
little aver 300 people. The idea of getting 
electricity to our village was discussed at 
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several village meetings, with the result 
that a committee was sent toa city twenty- 
two miles distant, to see whether we could 
get current from an electric car fme that 
ran within three miles of our village. The 
operators agreed to run a line to our 
village if we would get a certain number of 
users to sign, also to put in twenty street 
lights, which we did. We now have our 
house lighted, we have a bathroom with 
running water, furnished by an automatic 
electric pump with pressure tank, and my 
wife has an electric washer and toaster. I 
have run a wire to the barn where I have 
electric lights to do my chores. I also have 
lights in my poultry-house, with a time 
switch, which turns on lights at whatever 
time it is set, and will also turn them off. 
I keep about 800 hens and am getting 
over 300 per cent better egg production 
with lights than I was able to get three 
years ago without lights. I have lights in 
my incubator cellar where I have a giant 
incubator holding over 5,000 eggs. The 
electric light is excellent for testing the 
eggs. I have a honey extraetor which I 
expect to run with an electric motor some 
day. If there are any disadvantages to 
electricity, I have not found them so far. 
It makes the finest light and the nicest 

wer. We would not think that we could 
ive without it after once havmg it. 

New York. P. L. Gebriel. 


Remedies for Bee 
SUNLS 
Apply honey at once, after removing the 
stinger. Mrs. A. C. Jones, Tennessee. 
Bruise a leaf of plantain and bind it on 
the spot. C. D. P., Indiana. 
Baking-soda is the best quiek remedy; 
rub it, on liberally. 
Missouri. N. H. Ledford. 
Mix equal parts iodine, glycerine and 
spirits of camphor. Rub it on. 
Ohio. Mrs. C. P. Crego. 
Get the stinger out, then rab on the 


spot a-pinch of salt moistened with water. 
Florida. D. R. Johnson. 





Take the bag of indigo-blue used in 


washing, dip it in water, and rub it on the 
sting. arvey Brown, Pennsylvania. 
Moisten the spot, or put a wet bandage 
on it for a little while; that’s my plan, 
and it works. H. Bamman, New Jersey. 


Remove stinger with a knife, then rub 
the spot with coal-oil. Or put the juice 
of a fresh onion on the spot. 

Texas. E. E. Salge. 


Draw the edge of a sharp knife across 


tke place where the stinger entered, then 


draw it across again at right angles to 
first mark. Cut the cuticle, bat not the 
flesh. S.Z. Helfenstein, Ohio. 


What is the use of getting stung? Here 
is the dope I received from an Itahan hee- 
keeper: Make a solution of sugar and 
water and bathe hands and faee in it. Let 
it. dry on and the bees won’t sting you, 
unless you pinch or crush them. 

Pennsylvania. W. F. Walker. 
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You can tell 
by the smell 


ean C othes and hea th are p aymates a 


Sunshine may put the sparkle in the eye; fresh air, the 
a roses in the cheeks; proper food and rest, the vigor in the ’ 
limbs; but clean clothes are a health factor of hardly less 
importance. The real naptha in Fels-Naptha Soap loosens 
the dirt and body-oils on which germs feed and breed, and 


: the snowy suds flush,them away. Then the naptha vanishes, Campers write enthusiastically 
4 leaving the clothes clean, sweet, sanitary. that Fels-Naptha washes greasy 
E ‘ “eon , dishes and dish-cloths even in cold 
The Fels-Naptha soap—soak—rinse method (rubbing spring-water, and washes them clean. 

very soiled parts) simplifies the summer-clothes problem for Rel Negaen Seay laundry: with 


all the family. You can wash even your lingerie and 
sheerest silk stockings more frequently, with perfect safety 
= and less effort with Fels-Naptha. 

Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap 
and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of 
splendid soap and real naptha in a way that brings out the 
best in these two great cleaners. .Get*the genuine sanitary 
E soap—Fels-Naptha. It holds the naptha until released by 
. i the wash-water for the attack on dirt! Directions printed 
. inside the wrapper. 








© 1982 Fels & Co, 





Philadelphia 4 
FREE If you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha lately, send for The original and genuine naptha 
free sample. Write ““Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia.” soap, in the red-and-green wrapper. 
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Saving a Nickel 
a Mile 








TATISTICS show that even the most economical automobiles 

cost at least seven cents a mile to run. Compare that with the ) 
Harley-Davidson’s average—50 miles for a dollar (gas, oil, tires and 
all)—and you'll see why so many farmefs are using motorcycles for y 
business errands. 
You, too, will find a Harley-Davidson the “‘handiest rig on the farm”’ 
—a time saver as well as a m saver. The roomy side car will 
carry a surprising lot of luggage from store, railroad station, post 
office, or from neighboring farm. Save your automobile for family 
use. Ride a Harley-Davidson on business errands. Swift, comfortable, 
dependable, easy to operate—even on the worst roads. 
Do you know the reduced Harley-Davidson prices? Write us for 
free illustrated literature. No obligation to you 


Harley-Davidson Motor Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Harley-Davidson 
“Worlds Champion Motorcycle 


Attractive dealer proposition for unassigned territories. 
Address Desk A-2. 



























-M@lade By The Man 
Who Selis It. 


r (AI) 
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A 
PS 4 Direct Factory 
| Qe) Price Saves You $50. 


if] \/Greatest of All Log Saw Offers 


My BIGGEST and BEST OUTFIT. Lower Than Ever. 
Saw logs or cut down trees. Make Money. Big demand for wood. 
offer ene ee ts—Better built. yn ab te ed me’ en bm 

; running of saw blade at full capacity. ee 


r 
. Runs fine!” WITTE in complete ready 
operate. immediate Shipment. Write quick on this offer —Ep. H. WITTE, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 1825 Empire big. Piusburgh: Pa. 
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WAGONS 
High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 
W: of all 

to fit 


running gear. 
i i free. 
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BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED. 
latson E. Coleman, Patent.Lawyer, 624 F St, Washington, D. C. 








§ Fill up your lungs with the morn- 





The Faithful Seryant 


By John L. Carter 





HOUGH he dwelt in an obscure town 

of the western plains, the world had 
made a path to his door, for the world 
had learned that he could do a certain 
task better than any other man. 

A crooked, uncertain path it was, it is 
true, for those that made it came haltingly, 
groping their way in darkness. Some 
came bearing a king’s ransom and some 
came with empty hands; but whether they 
came as Naaman or as Bartimzus, the 
same quiet voice reassured them as they 
sank into unconsciousness upon the table, 
the same nerveless hands guided the knife 
among the delicate nerves and muscles, 
and later the same hands removed the 
bandages in the darkened room and 
allowed the first faint rays of light to 
filter through and impress themselves 
upon the retinas. 

He was old—old not as men number 
years, but old in body from an intense 
strain; for though in the operating room 
he seemed a being devoid of nerves, he 
was in truth the most high strung of men. 
Each brief moment in the operating room 
with its placid calm had its reaction in 
hours of nervous tension as he paced the 
floor, or tossed sleepless in’ bed while 
ay detail of the case raced through his 
mind. ; 

Hardest of all was that moment just 
after the bandage was removed, when he 
waited in the dim light for the verdict to 
show upon the patient’s face. It always 
seemed to him that his heart would burst 
from its cage in that fleeting moment re- 

uired for the emotions to register upon 
the human countenance. 

“Only a few more, only a few more,’’ the 
sad refrain had been constantly in his 
mind of late, as it had become more and 
more difficult to compose those sensitive 
nerves after each succeeding operation. 


“Only a few more and my work 1s done.” | 


Now it was “Just one more, one more.” 
The conviction had settled upon him that 
morning as he watched the wild joy sweep 
over a patient’s face that he would per- 
form but one more operation. 


They came that day along the path, 
the one a young woman led by her hus- 
band and bearing in her arms a child 
whose face she had never seen. All their 
scant savings had gone on their long jour- 
ney across the continent, but men told 
them the great es would give her 
back her sight, would give her the chance 
to glory in the light of her babe’s face, and 
they came trustingly. i, 

e other was a name to conjure with. 
His sudden blindness on the eve of a great 
campaign had left a party without a 
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The Early Riser 


This morning a rumbley, bumbley 





a, 


Flew to my window and buzzed at 
me. 
“Z-Z-hame on you! Z-Z-hame on 
you! Zleepy-head, 
: Open your eyes and hop out of 
bed 


ing air, 

} Polish your teeth and comb out 
your hair.’”’ 

1 Then bumping and bumbling he 
| flew away 4 
Over the borders of flowers gay. 

I hopped and I hurried for, no, 








siree! 
I wouldn’t be beat by a bumbley 
bee. Myrene M. Garrison. 
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leader. No other man‘ could fill his place, 
no other could lead the party to victory. 


Only the greatest surgeon might touch 
those: eyes. 


“Only one more, one more,” sang the 
refrain. » ~“ : 


Which should it be? 


“You may bring victory to your party,” 


his friends urged. ‘“You may make a man 


_ President.” 


“You, you alone, can give that mother 
the precious sight of her child’s face,” 
persisted an inner voice. 

All that night he wrestled with the 
problem* The next morning the at- 
tendants noted his haggard appearance as 
he entered the hospital; but back in the 
operating room he was his old self again. 

“Take the Senator today,”’ they urged 
him. “Let the woman wait till another 
time.” 

“There will be no other time,’ that 
inner voice insi . 

A few moments he hesitated, then said 
quietly, “Have the woman sent in.” 

Once more he guided those delicate 
instruments Saaenee when to have 
swerved even so much as the thickness of 
the knife’s edge would have been fatal. 

When the operation was finished they 
helped him to his room’ where he lay for 
days in a fever of nse. Would this 
his last and most difficult operation be 
successful? 

Finally came the day when the eyes 
should be strong enough to bear a few 
faint rays of light. Once more he stood in 
the darkened room. He made a move 
toward the woman in the chair; then, with 
a sign of resignation, he step back and, 
for the first time in his career, motioned 
for ah attendant to remove the bandages 
from the patient’s eyes. 

As he stood there, nerves tense, eyes 
fixed. upon the woman’s face, his right 
eyelid . twitched and og his lps 
twisted slightly to the left, his right arm 
fell limply to his side. Never again would 
that right hand feel the touch of its be- 
loved instruments. He shifted the weight 
of his body to his left foot. 

“‘Hemiplegia, paralysis of the right 
side.” he words flashed -across his 
brain, but his gaze did not waver for an 
instant from the woman’s face. 

The attendant stepped back. Slowly 
the woman opened her eyes. A moment 
her face was blank and uncomprehending. 
Then a wondéfiui wave of joy surged 
over it. 

“My baby!” she cried, stretching out 
her arms. 





Mosquitoes Dislike These 
= Odors 


Where mosquitoes abound, a preparation 
combining one ounce of oil of citronella 
with four ounces of melted vaseline should 
be rubbed on the face and hands. Persons 
who object to the odor of citronella could 
use this: castor-oil one ounce, alcohol 
one ounce, oil of lavender one ounce. 
Both preparations were used by workers 
in the Panama Canal zone and gave great 
relief until the. extermination of mos- 


‘quitoes was undertaken. Neither prepara- 


tion should be allowed to get into the eyes. 





Mr. Biushird: “How many Wels 
per mon you have to pay 
for a house in this neighborhood?” 








Below: Typical 
condition of a soft- 
surfaced road. 


Harvester Road, St. Charles, Mo. 
“Tarvia-X,” 1920 


Tarvia 
transforms oe 
old-fashioned mud roads 
into all-year mudless, dustless highways— 


G8 
Ie. 3 


President Harding recently declared that the problem of dis- 
tribution ‘‘is one.of the greatest economic problems, if not the . 


y greatest problem, of rhodern civilization.”’ 


When we realize that it costs from four to ten times as much 
to haul a ton of goods over bad roads as it does over good roads, 
we see at once how vital this road problem is to all of us. 


The question no longer should be, ‘‘Shall we have good 
roads?’’ It should be, instead, ‘‘How quickly and how cheaply 
can we get good roads?”’ 


The Road Commissioners of hundreds of towns and rural 
districts. throughout the country have found from experience 
that Tarvia pavements are the most economical good roads it 
is possible to build. 


In first cost a Tarvia road is only slightly more. than plain 
waterbound macadam. The upkeep of Tarvia pavement is, 
all things considered, so much less than that of any other type 
of lasting road that the saving—over a short period of years— 
will offset the original cost of construction. 


Properly looked after, there is no limit to the life of a Tarvia 
road. With regular, but inexpensive maintenance, it is actually 
improved by time and traffic. Its easy-traction surface is 
smooth, firm, dustless and mudless all the year round—year 
after year. 


- 








If you want smooth, dustless, 
mudless toads in your com- 
munity 365 days in the year, 
write to our nearest office for 
free copy of our illustrated 
“Genergl Tarvia Catalog.” 


(Ary: 


For Road Co. ction 
Repair and Maintenance 


The Beil Company 
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Free Book 


How would you like to in- 
crease your alfalfa and clover 
yield tremendously; at least 
100%, possibly 500%? You 
can do it by systematically 
using Agricultural Gypsum. 
Note the luxuriant growth as 
indicated on the left side of 
the picture, the scanty growth 
on the right side. Then send 
for our free illustrated book, 
which contains the full story 
of how Agricultural Gypsum 
makes possible better and 
more profitable farming. 


ASSOCIATION 


Chicago, Illinois 


Send for This 


GYPSUM INDUSTRIES 


Dept. 69, 111 W. Washington St. 























Scid on trial. You take no risk. 


, ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER CO. 
Also | of Ensilage Cutters and 


lers 





HARVESTER <xts 74 
CORN Sas 


on har- 
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ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
or a copy of new Farmers’ Bulletin, ‘ ‘Prep- 
aration of Peaches for Market.’’ Also, for 
copy of peach-grading regulations. 


Prment growers should send to Depart- 
C 


Will some reader tell me how to’construct 
a greenhouse? I have a hot spring with 
sufficient gravity fall and temperature to 
furnish heat. 

Hot Lake, Ore. 


If squash vines and pumpkin vines wilt, 
do not be too sure dry weather is causing it. 


John Andersen. 
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Fig. 1. Branches have grown together 


Search at the base of the vines for borers. 
They can usually be found inside the stem by 
making «a slit with a knife. The wound will 
heal if covered with soil. 


I think, of all the garden pests, 
Cutworms are least polite. 

They always nab the biggest plant 
That’s anywhere in sight, 

Then cut the whole blamed thing right off 
To get a single bite. A, C.H. 


New white grapes have been developed by 
the experiment station at Geneva, N. Y. 
One variety, Portland, is said to be the earli- 
est white grape known, and of better quality 
than Niagara. Brocton is a midseason 
Mga os even better than the Portland, it 
is claimed. Sheridan is a new black variety, 
about one week later than Concord. Skins 
aré tough and thick, which indicates a good 
commercial variety. 


Everbearing blackberries: As the black- 
berries began to ripen last season, I noticed 
four bushes in the patch that were noticeable 
for their extra fine berries and some blossoms 
at the same time; at one time I picked three 
berries that, when placed end to end, meas- 
ured three and one-quarter inches long. 
They were very large and fat, were of fine 
flavor, and the bushes continued having 
berries on them the rest of the summer, and 
on September 23 I picked a big handful and 
there were still hard green berries. The 
berries were nice throughout the summer, 
despite the dry weather. 

Indiana. Mrs. Marion A. Russell. 


The two photographs, supplied by Paul 
Thayer, Ohio Experiment Station, show how 
trees can be braced to strengthen them 
against storms. Fig. 1 shows a brace made 
by intertwining living branches. In a few 
years these grew together, as you will “et . 
you look carefully, thus Hreatening Se 
crotch in the tree. Fig. 2 shows a lower 
branch strengthened by grafting a limb into 





You Must Not 
Lose Grain 


This Year! ; 


OU’RE cutting the cerners 

close this year—watching 
the pennies. Well, don’t let a 
threshing machine waste the 
= you —. It's just aseuer 
to - or muy one equip 

e Grain-Savin Vi ed with 
—the stacker that saves the 
grain that any threshing machine 
will waste—makes money for the 
farmer and thresherman. 


You or your thresherman can get 
this $s grain-saver for any 
make of separator. Thousands are 
inuse. If your thresherman does 
not already have it, send us his 
name and address and we'll tell 
him where he can get it. This is to 

your advantage—for a bushel 
ceead: is a bushel earned, and The 
Grain-Saving Wind Stacker saves 
MANY bushels. Write us today! 
Address Department A 


INDIANA MANUFACTURING CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, .U. S. A. 


CTWAYAG 
Wind Stacker 












A good proposition 
to aggressive dealers. 


Cultivation up to the Last Minute 


Successful paginas realize the advantages shown 
in incre créps and better produce that would 
come from frequent cultivation up to the time of 
harvest. 

Thé excessive cost of hand and wheel hoeing usu- 
ally makes this i ~ ractical. 

But with the RYWHEEL TRACTOR one 
man will do the oak of five men with hand hoes 
at a fuel cost of about 30 cents a day. 

No rows too close, no crops too hish to use the 
SPRYWHEEL. 


Price—$150. F. O. B. Boston. 
H. C. DODGE, INC. 


32 Alger Street, Boston, Mass. 
125-21 


se had| FEL 





pfice TODAY on “BLE 
~—King 
iSOLLINS PLOW CO. 
4 Hampshire St ~Quincy.ti> 
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an upper branch. ‘This graft took hold and 
grew. Another method of strengthening a 
bad crotch is to a eye-bolts or heavy 
screw-eyes into the branches. Then connect 
the eye-bolts with heavy wire or iron rods. 


Royal Ann, Bing and Lambert sweet cher- 
ries are self-sterile and inter-sterile. That is, 
an orchard of one or all of these varieties 
will not produce a good crop. Other varieties 
should be planted with these three, or in ‘old 
orchards scions of other varieties should be 
top-worked in. The Oregon Experiment 
Station says that 11 per cent of the trees 
should be top-worked. For Bing and Lamb- 
ert, top-work with Black Tartarian or Black 
Republican; for Royal Ann, top-work with 
Waterhouse. Oregon growers who have fol- 
lowed this plan report more than 500 per 
cent increase in crops. Worth while. 


The original Golden Delicious apple tree 
stands in West Virginia. It is protected by 





Fig. 2. Lower branch supported by graft 


a metal cage and a burglar alarm. This 
variety is thought to he a cross between 
Grimes’ Golden and Delicious. It keeps 
longer than other yellow apples, is larger 
than Grimes’ Golden, and tastes better. The 
trees are hardy. 

Stayman, one of the leading commercial 
apples of the Northwest, was originated 
by the late Dr. J. Stayman, of Kansas, 
more than thirty years ago. This variety, 
also called Stayman Winesap, was slow m 
getting a start, but when the Northwest 
began planting apples, this variety “went 
in on the tide.” 

To keep cabbage from bursting, pull each 
head just enough to break a large number of 
the small rootlets, but not enough to let the 
head fall or lean to one side. This will lessen 
the amount of moisture and plant-food 
taken into the plant and the development of 
the head will be slower, consequently the 
bursting will cease. In such cases the cab- 
bage will remain perfect and uninjured, and 
this gives the gardener an extra amount of 
time to use the cabbage or dispose of it. 
Heads of cabbage about to burst, or even 
those showing the first split, can be kept for 
several weeks, without damage, by this 
method. R. H. N., Ohio. 


I have grown blackeap raspberries (from 
one to six acres) for forty years. I live in a 
berry section where every body has abandoned 
stakes or any form of trellis. We set the 
bushes in rows seven feet apart (eight feet if 
you want to work them with two horses) and 
three and one-half feet apart in the row. 


When new canes are knee-high, clip or pinch ‘ 


the tops off, causing them to branch. The 
following spring cut branches back to within 
about a foot of the main stalk and hill 
slightly. They need no support. In this way 
We can raise many more berries than by the 
old out-of-date stake method, with about 
one-half the work. Don’t let new canes get 
more than knee-high before pinching. For 
blackcaps I prefer Cumberland; fer purple 
berries, Columbian. 
New York. : H. H. Case. 
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F.0.B. FACTORY 


11, HORSE POWER ‘arr; 
The remarkable welcome given this “Z” Engine by 
dealers and engine buyers proves beyond the shadow 
of a.doubt that people have been waiting for a thor- 
oughly dependable engine at a comparatively low price. 
This “Z” Engine delivers more than rated horse power; 
has simple high-tension ignition; Phy 
control lever gives six speed 
changes, and is built to give years 
of satisfactory service. Over 
300,000 “Z” engines in use tell 

its high quality. See your dealer | 
I Ma! so oe 160 00 


or write us. All f.0. b. factory — add freicht to your 
na. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago a4 
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QUALITY IS AT THE PEAK 
PRICES ARE AT BEDROCK 





Year after year the quality of Good- 
4 year Tireshasbeen going upand up. 


Veteran users say Goodyear Tires 
today give more than twice the 
mileage they did ten years ago. 


In the meantime, there has been no 
slackening in our effort to push 


Goodyear prices down. 


Today these prices are at bedrock 
—the lowest they have ever been. 


They represent an average decrease 
since 1910 of more than 60 per cent. 


~Remember— Goodyear quality is at 


its peak. 


Remember—Goodyear prices are 


at bedrock. 


To the thinking motorist this means 


only one thing. 
Now is the time to buy. 


GOODS YEAR 
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Kill the Garden Pests 


with Calcium Arsenate 


ALCIUM arsenate ap “an as a dust is 

oa of the most desirable forms of poison 

oliage-eating insects and Other pests on 

pod truck and garden see It is 

especially effective used aplont the garden 
s slugs 


slug, while lead arsenate 50 —T 
that itis not practical to use in their contro 

Calcium arsenate should be diluted at the 
rate of one part to nine of sifted wood-ashes, 
air-slaked lime, or similar finely divided dust. 
Small hand-dusting machines may be pur- 


chased, but they are not necessary, as a row” 


of plants may be dusted quite rapidly b 

sifting the mixture through a cheese-clot 

bag or old salt sack, shaking the bag over 
the row as one walks along. Dealers in the 
West have been urged to carry a supply of 
this material, and growers should have no 
difficulty in getting it from local dealers. 





Potatoes and Tomatoes 
on the Same Vine 


I have had many years’ experience in graft- 
ing a and oe fruits and plants. Several 
an cup TL anet grafted evened tomato plants on 
potato tops. The result was that 
se all of them grew and bore nice eating 
potatoes on the roots and fine tomatoes on 
the tops. I ate both tomatoes and potatoes 
from the same vine and could not discover 
any difference in quality from those grown in 
the usual manner. 

I took one vine up and carried it to town 
with seven nice potatoes clinging to the roots 
and a number of both ripe and green toma- 
toes on the vine. This was the wonder and 
admiration of every one who saw it. 

From a commercial standpeint, the method 
would not be profitable, but it produces a 
curiosity and makes a good advertisement in 
a store window, as the plant can be kept 
green several days by placing the roots in a 
glass jar of water. 

Some merchants would be willing to pay ‘a 
good price for a plaht thus treated to place 
as an attraction in a show-window. 

Oklahoma. J. M. Smith. 





New Types of Tomatoes 


Two entirely new varieties of tomato have 
been developed Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege as a result of cross breeding, and another 
improved variety has been developed by 
selection. The new varieties are Nittany and 
Matchum, and the improved type is Penn 
State Earliana. 

Nittany is the result of crossing a large 
red tomato by a small yellow pear tomato. 
The result is an unusually desirable variety. 
The Matchum is a result of crossing Hummer 
by Matchless in 1909. It produces a large, 
mid-season crop. This new tomato averages 
nearly three inches in diameter, has few 
seeds and has a mild and pleasant flavor. 

Ail these varieties are quite resistant to 
disease, and ar pede ening yielders. Last year in 
the college gardens the Nittany yielded 
almost fifteen and one-half tons to the acre. 
The average yield of Matchum for the past 
seven years of its development was just 
fifteen tons, and in eight years the Penn 
State Earliana averaged thirteen and three- 
quarter tons per acre. The average yield 
of tomatoes in Pennsylvania is between five 
and six tons per acre, and that for the better 
class of market gardeners is about ten tons. 


Training tomatoes on trellises means - 
better ruits fer this plan garden. 
an 
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Paid To Thin Apples 


By F. L. Ballard 


HALL I practise thinning in my orchard, 

and, if so, what shall be the thinning 

istances? These and other questions are 
always occurring. 

J. F. Slover, of Oregon, answered this 
question to his satisfaction last year. He 
says that the increased returns last year from 
his twenty-acre orchard as a result of thin- 
ning his apples to from six to seven inches 
apart, would have been $10,140 if he had 
thinned all his fruit. A pretty substantial 
4 margin for a single management practise. 

a Mr. Slover, however, neither secured the 
a small returns from lack of thinning nor the 
i 3 maximum returns of thinning six to seven 
inches, because he divided his orchard into 
four divisions and practised three systems of 
thinning. He left one portion of the orchard 
unthinned, and found the value of fruit per 


3 acre was $305.50. The trees thinned down 
so that the fruit was three to four inches 
x apart, yielded $585 worth of fruit per acre. 


Six to seven-inch thinning netted the maxi- 
mum returns of $812.50 per acre—more than 
$500 above the value received when no 
thinning was done. Thinning to a distance 
of nine to ten inches apart seémed to be a 
little too severe for maximum returns, al- 
though this distance showed a more profit- 
able return than thinning three to four 
inches, the crop value per acre being $786.50. 
Mr.*Slover will thin his orchard of. Wine- 
saps and Rome Beauties on the six-to-seven- 
inch basis this year, he says. In order that 
the work in his orchard last summer might be 
of practical benefit to the community, two 
field meetings were held on the farm—one 
. - when the thinning was started and one when 
Ee the fruit from a representative number of 
trees receiving each treatment was picked, 
packed, and measured. Six to seven-inch 
thinning will be the practise in that neighbor- 

: hood this year. Mr.-Slover, taking last 
af year’s prices, says the figure he would have 

e:, received if he had followed each one of the 

a ~ methods entirely last year ° one of his 
twenty-acre orchards would have been as 

follows: unthinned, $6,110; thinned three to 

four inches, $11, 700; ‘thinned six to seven 

. a inches, $16,250; thinned nine to ten inches, 
ra $15,730. 
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a How To Bud Young Trees 


The bud should be inserted as soon as cut 

from its twig and before it has had time to 
, dry out. The bud should also be full, plump 

and well matured, and cut from wood of the 
current season’s growth. The stock should be 
=a in active growth so that the bark will slip 
easily. In cutting the bud a sharp knife is 

required, as a clean, smooth cut is Face ong 

The knife is inserted a half-inch below and 
brought out the same distance eee shavin 
out a small wedge of wood under the bu 
along with the bark. This wedge is no hin- 
drance to the union and shoul -* be re- 
moved. The leaf is always clipped off. 

To insert bud, make a T-shaped incision 
just through the bark of stock, as shown in 
the illustration. Raise the bark carefully 
without breaking it and insert the bud. The 
bud must be held firmly to the stocle by a 
band: Bante y about the stock, both above 
and below it, being careful to leave the eye of 
the bud miccatsens In about ten days, if the 
bud “takes,” the bandage must be removed. 
Budding is usually performed in July or 
August in the North, and in June i in the South. 


x 










Cutting a bud 
from a "bud stick — 





thus 






Next season 
cut away the 
stock, thus 
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Too much air! 


and your car rides like a truck with solid tires 


ERA EERE = : : 
=—TRADE MARK REGISTERED IN U.S: PATOPEICE == 


TIRE -PRESSURE~GAUG 














Not enough air! 


and you weaken the side walls of your tires 
and lose mileage 


When you are not sure of the amount of air in your tires, 
the chances are you have too little. 

It doesn’t take very long for “not enough air” to do a lot 
of damage to the carcass of a tire—weakening the fabric or 
cord construction. 

Own a tire gauge’ and know how much air you are 
carrying in your road tires and your spare. 

Don’t depend on borrowing a tire’ gauge. You seldom 
borrow a gauge until you are afraid you need air. Maybe 
you have needed air for days. If so, you have been injuring 





your tires for days. . 
The Schrader Tire Own a Schrader 
Pressure Gauge Gauge, use it, and 
costs $1.25 and you will save its 
with proper care pricemany times in 


mileage. Sold by 
garages and auto 
supply dealers. 


lasts for years. It is 
compact, accurate, 
and easily read. 











A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 
Chicago Toronto London 





SCHRADER VALVE CAPS 


seal in the air. A a 


¢g rubber washer reinforced by a 
arched metal plate fits tightly poe 
the valve. The valve pin cannot be de- 
pressed. This Valve Cap is simple and 
effective equipment for keeping air 


sealed in tires. 
Five caps in a metal box, 25c. 


SCHRADER 


TIRE- PRESSURE-GAUGE 
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Raising horses for market? Get size on them. 


More size, more money 
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HIRTY-FOUR years after the first 

importation of Ayrshire cattle was 

made by H. W. Hills, to Windsor, 
Conn., a herd was started on a farm near 
Woodville, N. Y. This herd is still in 
existence, on the same farm, and is known 
as the Converse herd. It is owned by 
Geo. H. Converse. There are sixty-five 
head of Ayrshires in the herd. 

Ayrshire breeders are pretty well agreed 
that this herd is the oldest Ayrshire herd 
in the United States. “The herd was 
established on this same farm in 1856, and 
I believe it to be the oldest in America, if 
not in the world,” writes Mr. Converse. 
“T believe the Converse herd is the oldest 
now in operation,” writes C. L. Burling- 
ham, secretary of the Ayrshire Breeders’ 
Association. 

The Converse herd has been a fountain 
of supply for new breeders ever since the 
beginning. Sam Jones, pioneer Ayrshire 
breeder in Wisconsin, got his start from 
the Converse herd in 1897. Sam says: 

“TI met the Converse herd at the fairs a 
number of times and it had some of the 
finest milkers that I had ever seen. My 
son, then a boy of about sixteen, wanted a 
purebred herd, and I told him that if he 
was willing to milk and feed, we would 
start a good herd of Ayrshires. 

“In May, 1897, I went down and visited 
the old Converse herd and bought six 
heifers and two males. As milkers this 
herd stood very high at that time. The 
two Converse brothers, one in New York 
and the other in Wisconsin, bred from the 
very best producers. They always ex- 
changed sires from their high producing 
cows. I bought Wisconsin Bell, three 
years old; Alta Cook, three years old; 
Lura Dahlia, a heifer calf; Lura Pender, 
two years old; Lady J., two years old, and 
another heifer calf which was killed by 
lightning before I got them home. For 
two years I used MacQueen of Ayr No. 
5928 as herd sire. These were all trans- 
ferred by Mrs. A. D. Converse to Sam 
Jones and Son, Juneau, Wis. 

‘‘We have been using a great deal of the 
Finlayston blood in our herd. We have 
always made it a point to sell our cattle at 
reasonable prices so that any farmer could 
afford to have a sire. Our books show 
that we have started over 200 herds— 
grades and purebred herds. Our motto 
has always been “To breed some good ones 
and they would do the advertising for 


us.’ ” 
Betis Herd Started in 1870 


The Betts herd, now in the hands of B. G. 
Betts and Son, Wellington, O., is another 
old herd. This herd, started in 1870 by 
Henry Betts, is now being handled by the 
second and third generations of the Betts 
er Two cows comprised the original 


“As near as ‘we know,” Mr. Betts 
writes, “this is one of the oldest herds in 


+» lla 


the state, if not the oldest. Along in the 
eighties this herd was shown each year at 
the state fair and was considered the best 
herd in the state. It was never shown out 
of the state, but was a consistent winner 
at fairs throughout Ohio. Upon the death 
of Henry Betts his membership and some 
of the cattle were taken over by his son, 
Burt Betts, about 1910. He in turn sold 
a half interest to his sons, which gives the 
herd the name of B. G. Betts and Sons. 
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“The purebred cow's the cow far me, 
She pays the grocery bills. 
She lifts the mortgage, keeps me free, 
My life with pleasure fills.” 

Can you read the advertisement 
above? It is an advertisement of Dairy- 
men’s League milk, in a newspaper in 
Constantinople. 


The second shipment of Devons to the 
Hawaiian Islands within a little over a 
year was recently made by Giltner 
Brothers, Kentucky. 

I have ten ewes that had twenty-two 
lambs (two were dead). There were 
six sets of twins, one single and three 
sets of triplets. I have three ewes that 
have nine ." he twenty that 
lived are doing fine. The two I lost 
were from ewes that had twins. 

Missouri. Wm. Canham. 


Three things worked together to drive 
sheep raising il—imported wool, 
imported frozen lamb, and stray dogs. 
Fly llents: Dissolve one-half 
bong any, 9p soap in one gallon of 
water. When cool, mix with 
ons kerosene and churn into an 

po n. vee. on animals. Ano 
mixture that does good work is made of 
one gallon of fish-oil, two ounces of oil 
of pine tar, two ounces of oil of penny- 
— one-half, pint of kerosene. An- 
mixture is made of two parts of 
cottonseed-oil and one part of pine tar. 
Lice gg various fly dopes on the 
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" Ayrshires Continuously Since 1856 


Geo. H. Converse has the oldest Ayrshire herd 


Our aim has been to breed for type with 
production, and we have been very suc- 
cessful, for cows have gone from here 
which have made very good records. This 
herd has never been pampered. The cows 
have had to pay their way and have been 
kept as any\farmer could keep them. 

“We have done very little Advanced 
Registry work and what has been done 
has been done under ordinary care. Maud 
Lorain 2nd as a two-year-old produced 
11,671 pounds of milk and 487.05 pounds 
of fat. Just ordinary records, I know, but 
consider that they were made with just 
common care and twice a day milking. In 
1918 this herd was put into a cow-testing 
association with some of the best herds 
of Holsteins in the’ state and it won 
second place, but in 1920 it won first 
place in the association, with an average of 
11,174 pounds milk, 443 pounds fat. The 
herd at this time consisted partly of two- 
year heifers. The herd returned $3.15 for 
each $1 expended for feed, the feed cost 
per 100 pounds of milk being $1.21 and 
the feed cost per potind of fat thirty-one 
cents.” 


Templeton Herd Started Before 1887 


Another old herd is the Templeton herd, 
Ulster, Pa. The present owners of this 
herd. write: “Our present farm was 
started by Hugh Templeton, a native of 
Ayrshire, Scotland. It was upon his 
advice that his son, Robert Templeton, 
started in the Ayrshire breed. This was 
over thirty-five years ago. Very few 
females have ever been bought on the 
place. For the past twenty years Herbert 
Templeton has been actively interested in 
the herd. The herd was built up along the 
following lines: Good bulls were always 
used. The scales and tester were used. 
First the poor grades were eliminated, then 
the poor purebreds, finally the purebreds 
crowded out the grades. With the herd all 
purebreds, the next step was official testing. 
This was followed up and all cows that 
did not meet the official requirements were 
sold. We then went into the accredited 
herd plan and our herd is fully accredited. 


- At present our herd is being cared for by 


three generations—Robert, his son Herbert 
and his five sons. It is our ambition when 
the boys get a little older to get in the 
testing and breeding game in earnest. 


From what our stock is doing in other . 


hands we hope to be among the good ones.” 


Ayrshires Slow Gaining Headway 


Although the first importation of Ayr- 
shires was as early as 1822, Ayrshires did 
not gain headway until three-quarters of a 
century later. One early objection to 
Ayrshires was the shortness of teats. In 
Canada and in Scotland where women’ did 


much of the milking by stripping, this ob- 
jection was not so serious as in sections — 
» where men did the milking. ; 


Continued on page 22 
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Has the Wonderful 


New Hudson Motor 


This beautiful closed car is 
the most attractive value ever 
offered by Hudson. 


See how fully it meets your 
closed car requirements at a 
saving of perhaps $800 to 


°$1500. Think of a closed car 


on the famous Super-Six chas- 
sis, for $1795. 


Hudson’s Greatest 


Value 


It is less than 6 per cent above 
the cost of the Hudson open 
models. It is the lowest dif- 
ferential between open and 
closed cars ever attained. It 


Phaeton $1695 -7-Pass. Phaeton $1745 


is a sensational achievement 
in car manufacture. 


And now it adds a new and 
greater motor. Even Hudson 
owners marvel at the change. 
Performance is wholly altered 
—smoother, quieter, more re- 
liable. 


Order Now to Insure 
Prompt Delivery 


The Coach is certain to be the 
most popular type Hudson 
ever built. Be sure to see it 
and take a ride. It is just out. 
Early deliveries will be possi- 
ble only for those who place 
their orders at once. 


Coach $1795 _— Cabriolet $2295 


Coupe $2570 Sedan $2650 Freight and Tax Extra 


(5120) 


_ HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 
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There is a size 
and style of De 
Laval Separator 
for you, no mat- 


ter if you have 
one or a thousand 


meet tes 


SR CO AR BOSE, 





ESSN Nes EM. Fe IT 


y “Last week we replaced .a 

machine made by ......... i 
which had been used only five 
years. Our customer, Mr. Craw- 
ford Cook, living near Foyil, 
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De Laval Sep- 
arators are fur- 
nished with hand, 
electric, steam 
turbine or belt 
drives, for any 
kind of power. 











it. We are constantly receiving 
letters of a similar character 


from people who say they 
waited too long before buying 
a De Laval. 














4 Oklahoma, shipped one can of On hundreds of thousands of 

5 cream from ...... and then one farms today there is an enor- 
from the De Laval, and changed mous amount of butter-fat being 
: about in this manner for four wasted by inferior or worn-out 
# weeks, the result being that the separators and by hand skim- 
a De Laval got him exactly two ming. Perhaps such waste is 
s. pounds more butter-fat per day, going on right on your farm. 
y) and he is milking 12 cows. This Stop it at once by getting a new 
re amount at 35c per pound makes De Laval. It is not only the 
r} 70c per day, or $255.50 per year, world’s best cream saver, but 
8. more than twice as much as the lasts longer and is easier to 
j new De Laval was worth. Mr. . clean and turn than any other. 
i Cook said we could use his name Call up your De Laval Agent 
bf and this information, and if today and ask him to bring out 
; they didn’t believe it, he would a new De Laval so that you can 
i make an affidavit to that effect.” try it, or write us for full in- 
e This was taken from a letter formation. Sold on such easy 
ie from one of our agents, but terms that it will pay for itself 
LY there is nothing unusual about while you are using it, 

: i The De Laval Separator Co. 

it NEW YORE CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

165 Broadway 29. Madison Si. 61 Beale St. 

p o 
I Sooner or later you will use a 
ha : 
It 
a 

i hag he cold milk. Di 

i from picture which shows larger ca- | 

pacity machines. Getourplanofeasy ~¥ 

MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
ys and handsome free catalog. 


Whether 
ry dairy is large or small, write today. 
ns - American Separator Co. 

: Bex 7065 Belnbridge, N. ¥. 
“Saved Me $25 in 
— =_— 
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SCOTCH COLLIE (rrr s. 
litter. Males $10.00 to $15.00. _ Females $5.00 to $8.00. 
Free Catalog. A. SOUDER 
Box F Sellersville, Pa. 
SOMETIMES Our Folks forget to renew, and 
get 


mad if the paper stops. It’s safest to 
ahead. Bend dollar now ter tout youre mas 




















































Lamb Feeders Did Well 


By R. A. Ward, Oregon 


NE of the first farm products to stage a 
real come-back after the period of de- 


ation was the fat lamb. Farmers chalked ~ 


up a profit from their lamb-feeding ventures 
last winter. This is particularly true in the 

at West, where hundreds of thousands of 
ambs went on feed last fall. 

Lamb feeders a — ago suffered heavy 
losses, as feed was high and fat lambs were 
low. Many large outfits put in lambs at 
nine cents, fed them $15 or $20 worth of 
alfalfa hay, and then sold them in the spring 
of 1921 for from seven to ten cents. 

Last winter the reverse was true. The 
West had an abundance of cheap hay and 
faverable weather. Lambs were also cheap, 

ause in many instances country bankers 
were forced, against their wishes, to require 
range men to sell their lamb crop as soon 
as it reached a marketable age, in order that 
proceeds could be used in reducing loans, 
meeting interest payments, and providing 
expense money for the coming season. This 
made it possible for feeders, farmers, specu- 
lators and bankers who could get the money, 
to buy lambs at from five to seven cents a 
pound last fall. Alfalfa hay in the West was 
selling for from $4 to $6 a ton, and corn from 
the Iowa and Nebraska territory was laid 
down at intermountain points for from $26 
to $28 a ton. 

The results were very gratifying and many 
feeders cleaned up considerable money. 
Lambs went into the feed lots weighing from 
fifty to sixty pounds, and came out weighin 
from seventy-five to eighty pounds. A thir 
of a pound a day gain is considered satis- 
factory under these western conditions. The 
lambs sold at the western yards for from $14 
to $16 a hundred. Oné Idaho feeder who is 
reported to have lost around $100,000 on the 
lambs he fed in 1921, expected to clear $200,- 
000 on last winter’s feeding operations. 

Ewe lambs have been eagerly sought at 
high prices for breeding purposes. 
has shown a considerable advance, and it 
now appears as if the sheep industry were 
the first to recover from the plight into which 
American agriculture had fallen following 


the price slumps of 1920. 





Ayrshires Since 1856 


Continued from page 20 : 


New England was the Ayrshire center in the 
early years of the breed in the United States. 
A distinct type of Ayrshire was pach A 
in this section. The cows had shorter = 
and heavier bodies than the cows of 

Scotch type. The teats were fairly long and 
of good size, and the cows were dark brown 
or cherry red, flecked with white. 

At e Columbian Exposition, 1893, 
Ayrshires of the New England type and the 
Scotch type wereexhibited. The judge was 
from Canada, where the Scotch type pre- 
vailed. As might be expected, he was partial 
to the Scotch type, and most of the prizes 
were handed to Canadian exhibitors. This 
sti things up generally. and put the 
Ayrshire breed on the map. There was a 
scramble to get bulls of Scotch type for herd- 
headers. The Canadian, American and 
Scotch breeders got together and ironed out 
their differences in 1906, and since then 
Ayrshires have been getting nearer to the 
place where they belong as a ~~, —_— 
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Here is how G. S. Stice, Kansas, fastens 
barn doors when open. Get the bolt at your 
hardware store. 
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Trim the Boar’s Toe-Nails 
By J. M. Buoy, Missouri 


ID you ever see a big boar stumbling 

around the hog lot with his toes spread 
out and his pasterns down nearly to the 
ground? Certainly you have. I’ve seen 
many a good boar ruined because his owner 
did not take care of the animal’s feet: 

In trimming the boar’s feet, first gain the 
eonfidence of the animal. Be patient and 
quiet with him and you can do almost any- 
thing with a boar; but just as soon as you 
antagonize him, it will be impossible to 
accomplish anything. 

Scratch the boar on the belly and he will 
lie down and stretch out so that it is possible 
to get at his feet without causing him any 
discomfort. At the same time you will have 
him in a position to do the work with the 
least effort on your part. 

Use a sharp knife and pare off the bottom 
of ‘the foot. Trim the toe back until you 
reach the quick; you will do no harm if you 
do draw a little blood, as it is necessary to 
trim into the quick in order to get shortness 
of toe. Each time that you trim the foot 
you will be able to shorten the toe a little 
more, so that by patient effort even a bad 
foot can be shaped up nicely and trained to 
grow in the correct shape. 





To Increase Fat in Milk 


In a herd of well-fed cows it is not practical 
to try to produce milk containing more fat 
by giving rich feeds; that is a prétty well- 
settled fact. In a herd of poorly-fed cows, 
though, the percentage of fat can be in- 
creased by putting the cows on an abundant 
ration that is rich and easily digested. 
Tests in New York showed an increase of 
one-quarter of one per cent of fat, when the 
cows were kept on good feeds for two years. 
The imcrease was economical, too. There 
was 50 per cent increase in amount of milk 
produced. 





No More Overage Pigs 


Overage hogs will in time be the least of the 
troubles of a fair-and-square breeder who 
shows, if a plan under way in Wisconsin 
works out as it should. The plan is to have 
all pigs intended for exhibition inspected 
along about farrowing time. All litters far- 
rowed between January 1 and February 28 
are to be marked on the left ears with a 
punch. Those farrowed between July. 1 and 
August 31 are to be marked on the right ears. 
While the work is optional and will not pre- 
vent a breeder from showing overage pigs, 
it will protect the honest breeders from 
accusation, and strengthen suspicion against 
those who show pigs seemingly overage, 
which are not marked. In time, too, this 
inspection may be compulsory. We hope so. 





Jersey Cow Breaks Record 


The world’s Jersey record for butterfat has 
been broken by an. Oregon cow, Lad’s Iota, 
owned by 8. J. McKee, Independence, Ore. 
The new record is 1,047.94 pounds of but- 
terfat and 18,320 pounds of milk. The former 
record was 1,040.08 pounds of fat. This 
record was made by Plain Mary, a Maine 
Jersey. Previous to her record the world’s 
Jersey record was held by Vive La France, 
owned ‘by Pickard Brothers, Marion, Ore. 





Keep Colts from Mares 


- If mares are being used for farm work, do 


not let colts run with them in the field. Kee 

the colts penned in a roomy, clean, cool, 
ventilated box stall in the barn. If the stall 
is screened to keep out flies, so much the 
better. Let the colts nurse morning, noon 
and night, and run with their mothers in 
the horse paddock at night. 
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as little as $35! The new Factory-to-farmer 


formerly sold for $60 


Every United States Separator sold at the 


ness and precision. 
smeothly and easily that the weight of 


work. One piece sanitary 
to either side. 

Before even 
ad an —< 














You can own a genuine United States Cream Separator now. for 


you for only $35 the same 300 pound capacity machine dealers 
. Larger capacity models reduced $22 to 

$50 by dealing direct. Separator illustrated is our 500 pound 

machine, priced at only $68. Larger sizes in proportion. 


REGULAR U.S. STURDY VALUE 
—NOT CHEAPENED 


LOWER 

PP THAN 

iH ANY DETAIL PRE- 
new low factory- WAR 
PRICES 


to-farmer price is exactly the same in every detail as the 
machines that have made the United States the acknowledged @—™ 
leader in the field of QUALITY cream separators. Every work- 
ing part of the “United States” is made with watch-like exact- 
Hence the wonderful U. S. bowl runs so 


Only 42 turns per minute required—against 50 to 60 turns of 
others. Discs assemble in ANY order—a big help in the day’s 
frame. Crank or power can attach 

a consider ANY cream separator, oli 
“Proving to the Daly Farmer” and’ tell "ol 
armer, 
Clip the story a the tremendous price cut 

This 


buying plan gives 






the handle turns it. 
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Vaststretchesof undeveloped fertile agricultural 
land of the highest productiveness await the set- 
tler in Western Canada. The land possesses the 
same character of soil as that which has produced 
the high quality of cereals that have carried off 
the world’s premier honors so many times. 
Native grasses are Rich and Abundant. 
Cattle fattens on them withoutany grain being fed. 
The place for the man with limited capital to 
overcome difficulties of high priced land or the 
burden of heavy rents is ii Western Canada— 
where /and is cheap, where a home may be made 
at low cost, and where dairying, mixed farming and 
stock raising are particularly profitable. 
Homestead of 160 acres in the more remote 
districts FREE to settlers. 
ee ke hae cn 
Col raltway rates, etc., write to 


W. D. SCOTTI 
Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Immigration and 
Colonization 
Room 103, Norlite Bidg. 
Ottawa, Canada 
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DO-IT-ALL TRACTORS 
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BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 
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q Do it now, Do it today before you forget it, for do- 
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HILE it is generally acknowledged 
that the turkey is an American 
product, England set the fashion 
of eating turkey on Christmas Day, a 
custom adopted in this country shortly 
afterward. 
The turkey is found in both a wild and a 
domesticated state, but grad- 
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July bugs and insects are a relish to growing 


poults and little chicks 


By Michael K. Boyer 


factor in rearing the young. He helps 
to care for the offspring, hovering over 
them at night, and if the hen starts lay- 
ing again, he will take entire charge of 


q tie, 
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a urkeys—From Egg to 


able | 


When a turkey is the least bit indis- 
posed it will draw its head between its 
shoulders and refuse food. In such cases, 
feed sweet milk. Fermentation in the 
crop is prevented by feeding charcoal. 
Dust frequently with insect powder for 
lice. Keep the young turkeys shut up in 

the morning until the dew 





ually the wild race is dying 
out. The wild. breeds are 
classified as North American, 
Mexican and Honduras, and 
the domesticated are the — 
Bronze, White Holland, Nar- ‘ 
ragansett, Buff, Black and 
Slate. 

Probably the best authori- | 
ty on turkeys this country has 
ever known, was the late 
Horace Vose, known as the 
“Presidential turkey raiser.” 

About 1911 I made a spe- 
cial trip to see Mr. Vose, at 
Westerly, R. I., to investi- 
gate turkeys in general and 
the Rhode Island methods in 
particular. It is along story, 
and I have only space enough to touch 
briefly on matters of most importance, 
especially to the “rising generation” of 
turkey raisers. 


The Home of the Market Turkey 


For many years Rhode Island was acknowl- 
edged to be the home of the market turkey, 
with Connecticut a close second. The 
turkeys sent out from these states were 
large, strong, heavy-weight birds, and Mr. 
Vose claimed that the character of the 
soil had much to do with it. The soil is of 
a rich, heavy nature, upon which corn and 
clover grow like weeds. Besides, most of 
the land is hilly, affording high and dry 
locations. The heavy boulders and the 
acres of woodland, where generous shade is 
provided, furnish plenty of range and at 
the same time protect the stock from the 
hot, burning rays of the sun. 

Rhode Island turkeys, at the time of my 
visit, had a nutty flavor, due to. the fowls 
feasting on fallen nuts. Groves of chestnut 
trees abeund on the range. Mr. Vose 
also claimed that grasshoppers 
are great factors in growing young 
birds, and the size of the crop 
of youngsters is largely measured 
by the size of the crop of grass- 
hoppers. — 


Hatching and Growing 
the Young 


When turkey eggs are given to 
chicken hens to hatch, not more 
than seven to nine eggs (accofding 
to the size of the hen) are allowed 
for a setting. A good turkey hen 
will cover from fifteen to twenty 
eggs. Turkeys make superior 
mothers, giving the young the. 
best of care. The gobbler is a 






A holiday shipment of well-dressed "turkeys 





One Rhode Island woman had a flock of 100 turkeys that 
loved to gather about her 


the flock. As a rule, turkey eggs hatch 
well. 

Mr. Vose said that when there is con- 
siderable damp weather during the time of 
hatching, and until the young are some- 
what past the danger line, they are likely 
to catch colds which later lead to dis- 
temper. There is no doubt that the 
delicacy of young turkeys is due largely 
to the rapidity with which the feathers 
grow. A young bird begins at once to put 
out large feathers on its wings and tail. 
This enormous feather growth saps the 
vitality of the bird, and leaves it an easy 
prey to weakness and disease. 

Inbreeding will produce weak and ill- 
conditioned stock: Cleanliness is a great 
factor—in feed, water and roosting places. 
Upon signs of colds, or when stock is out 
of condition, the Rhode Island farmers 
mix chopped onions in the feed; on cold, 
damp days they feed a little red pepper, 
mixed in meal and dampened with milk. 
Twice a week the young turkeys are 
given a feed of apples, chopped up fine. 













will command quick sales 


is off the grass: 
Feeding and Other Care 


The young are not fed until 
they are from fifteen to twen- 
ty-four hours old, and then 
only lightly. The first feed 
consists of a few crackers 
soaked in milk, or a little stale 
white bread and cornmeal 
mixed with milk. The poults 
are fed thus until large 
enough to eat cracked corn, 
wheat, or whatever grain 
they may find on range. 
Whole corn is the fattening 
food. Some growers mix a 
little sand with the soft food 
daily, to aid digestion. 

For best results in breeding, use hens 
weighing from fourteen to sixteen pounds 
and toms weighing from twenty-eight to 
thirty-two pounds. Use young stock, or 
yearling heris and young tom, or yearling 
tom and young hens. Mr. Vose did not 
like to breed hens more than three years 
old, or toms more than two. 

While Mr. Vose favored early hatches— 
the latter part of April or the early part of 
May—he produced some good birds from 
June and July hatches. Turkeys hatched 
previous to June 1 should attain good 
growth by the last of November; the cock 
birds should weigh ten or twelve pounds. 

One tom is sufficient for from eight to 
fifteen hens, depending on the strength 
and vigor of the breeding stock. H is 
claimed a single union of a male and 
female fertilizgs all the eggs the hen will 
lay in one season. Sixteen eggs is about 
the average record of the turkey hen. 

Mr. Vose was asked what investment is 
necessary to make a good start in turkey 
culture, and he replied that a man should 
have a good farm of from fifty to 
100 acres, and no near neighbors. 
The latter requisite he empha- 
sized, as turkeys are great foragers 
and often roam for a mile or more. 
A good start can be made with 
eight or ten hens and a good gob- 


fatal. 
ground upon which people can live 

. comfortably, turkeys will thrive. 
It is claimed that turkeys 
quickly pollute the soil, and 
seldom can be reared on the same 


cession, especially if it be clayey. 
On dry, sandy soils, tainte will 
-out more readily. ... 


bler. The locality must be a dry ~ 
one. Damp, marshy, cold soil is 
In short, on any good ~ 


land more than two years in suc-— 
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Easy Way To Pick Geese 


OF of the most heart-breaking jobs on 
the farm is the picking of feathers from 
ducks and geese. We have a method of 
doing this work which removes the ob- 
jectionable features and makes it com- 
paratively easy. 

When we have poultry to pick, we first 
scald the birds in hot_water at a tempera- 
ture of about 160° F. A minute or two at 
this temperature is all that is required. 
The ay is me a rm — and 

uickly wrap in a burlap sack, or 
Similar covering, leaving only the head 
and part of the neck exposed. This 
allows for a thorough steaming. 

The feathers are removed by. rubbin 
instead of picking, starting from the hea 
and working back. The burlap sack is 
pushed back as the work proceeds. Care 
is used so as not to push the sack away 
too far, as the feathers must be steaming 
while being rubbed off. 

It never requires longer than ten or 
fifteen minutes to clean a goose or duck 
completely by this process, and the 
feathers can be removed from a chicken in 
three or four minutes. 

Fred T. MacFeely. 





Profits with Unusual Pigeons 
By Feliz J. Koch 


There are some varieties of pigeons which 
are worth their weight in gold. Notable 
among one birds is the ray aig is 
pigeon, a brown ft except for win 
and under parts, Shieh are white. This 
bird attracts the eye at once, for its bill 
emerges from the head in usual form, 
is swollen and distorted, and turns about, 
almost to form a sickle; the “hook” thus 
made is so very pronounced that it is diffi- 
cult, indeed, for the bird to eat. Fancy a 
long, curving tweezer attached to your 
nose, so that the bend in it all but touches 
your chin. Then fancy bringing food into 
your mouth without fingers or fork, and 
you get a notion of what the bird must 
do to enjoy a square meal. 

» Because of their value, it is hardly safe 
to let Scandaroons fly loose, and so a fair- 
sized flying-coop should be built for the 
flock. Nesting in the cote, the birds 
begin laying in January. There follow 
seven additional layings; two birds to the 
brood. One should take care that-parent 
birds receive plenty of food and water. 

Parent Scandaroons feed the young as 
other pigeons do. The babies often bring 
$15 a pair. Here and there white Scan- 
daroons—Canadian birds—are bred. These 
pay well, too; sometimes a pair sells for 

undreds of dollars. 

Those who have an eye to good-sized 
squabs as well as to strange-looking birds, 
will adopt the Gray Runt instead of the 
Scandaroon. . Bay is a monster snene 
pigeon types; his interest rests in his size. 

pata of beautiful birds, without a 
touch of the grotesque to mar their charm, 
prefer, instead, to consider the Jacobin 
pigeons. These are of white, with a touch 
7 edn to the neck. Around that neck, 
extends a ruff of lovely feather-work. 

The Russian trumpeter is another at- 
tractive subject for the breeder. Of 
purest white, Nature es him with a 
monster top-knot, much like the feathered 
pompon worn upon the helmets of the 
trumpeters of the Czars. This topknot 
covers the head, and extends well out, over 
the beak of the bird. 

What the trumpeter bears on the upper 


part of the head, the pouter pigeon seems 
ed aa tg ety As 


to- have received for wearing 

you see him first, on a perch of the cote, 
e seems much like any other pigeon. 

Then, of a sudden, his neck starts to swell 


—out and out, reunding, at last, into so 


large a ball that it would seem that the 
skin must burst. The pouter produces this 
unique effect by filling the pouch with air! 
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O much has been written con- 

cerning tire construction and 
materials, that it is difficult for 
the car owner to determine values 
by any other method than that of 
actual performance. 

But this is a long and costly 
procedure. There are more makes 
of tires than there are years in a 
man’s life. A lifetime cannot be 
spent in experiment. The wise 
buyer quickly appreciates that he 
must limit experimentation, and 
advisedly turns to reputation .as 
his guide. 

This is exactly the route we 
hope you will take with Hoods. 
From the first, Hoods have main- 
tained an enviable reputation, 
often to the point where this repu- 
tation has led to the belief that 
Hoods are higher in price. You 
can depend upon the Hood repu- 
tation for quality, and it is a 
simple matter to prove that 
Hoods are not higher in price. 


At the Sign of 
The HOOD Service Man 
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Science Discovers 


Greatest Lice Killer 


Changes Old Methods. No Dusting or Spraying. 
Birds Delouse Themselves. Gives Lasting Relief 


A recent discovery promises to revolutionize 
all the —- accepted up to now for keepin 

pultry free from lice and mites. This wonderfu 
fice keeps the birds always lice free without 
the poultry.raiser doing any work. It is the sim- 
plest, easiest, surest and best method ever dis- 
covered. 





Hick’s Lice Kill, which is the name of this 
sensational. lice killer, is added to the drinking 
water. The medicine taken into the system of 
the bird comes out through the pores and every 
louse or mite dies or leaves the body. It does 
not injure the hatchability or flavor of the eggs or 
meat; is harmless to chicks and does not affect the 
plumage. A few days’ treatment at the start and 
then a little in the aabinn nking water each month. 


A Trial Costs You Nothing 


So confident is Mr. Hick that Hick’s Lice Kill 
will kill every louse or mite, that he is making a 
special guaranteed offer of two regular full sized, 
double strength $1.00 bottles and a regular $1.00 
package of Hick’s Egg-Lay Tablets all for $1.00. 
Use one bottle yourself and sell the other at one 
dollar, thus getting your own without cost. Send 
$1.00 today (currency, money order, check, etc.) 
to Chas. M, Hick. If you prefer, send no money, 
just your name and address, and pay postman 
$1.00 and postage on delivery. If after two weeks’ 
trial you are not absolutely satisfied, write Mr. 
Hick and your money will be refunded.— Write 


Chas. M. Hick & Co., Dept. 826 
1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SUCRENEZ re. 


FEEDS for 
POULT RY 





mines that 
build vigor, 


production. 
These two butter- 
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What Determines 


the Sex? 





HAVE noticed in The Farm Journal 

several articles concerning the determi- 
nation of sex of an egg. I have no desire 
to try to do this and do not believe it 
can be done, but. I am interested in the 
matter from altogether another viewpoint. 

What determines the sex of any living 
creature? I believe that there is a law 
that governs this as there is to govern 
everything under the sun. I have had a 
theory for several years and I would like 
to have it proved or disproved. It will 
take some time to prove it; but I am 
sure when the truth is learned, that this 
is the correct theory. I notice in the 
article in the Janu Farm Journal the 
writer says that the female would give to 
the offspring her own sex and the male 
likewise his, if they had the power so to do. 
Now my theory is exactly the reverse of 
this. I-think that if offspring ‘should be 
produced from the male alone, all of 
them would be females; and that if from 
the female alone, allof the offspring would 
be males. I believe this is true of every 
living thing including the human family. 

I have observed the truth of it in bees. 
An unmated queen produces nothing but 
drones; likewise, fertile workers do the 
same. I believe that in the union of two 
cells to produce offspring there is strife for 
the mastery, as it were, and that the most 
virile will determine the matter and will 
give the sex opposite to that of the indi- 
vidual which produced it. This makes it 
impossible for one sex ever to get materi- 
ally ahead of the other, for the reason that 
any weakening on one sex tends to increase 
the numbers of that sex. 

The way to have your eggs hatch pullets, 
if this is correct, is to keep the roosters 
better fed and in better condition than 
the hens, and also to see that the roosters 
are of the best stock and descended from 
the most virile and prolific stock to be had. 

My observations show, as far as I have 
been able to determine, that this theory is 
correct. It is just the opposite of the 
of scientists, as far as I know; but 
is not the law that governs the 
of sex, I am badly fooled. If any 
system was right, then all the race 
soon be of one sex; for as soon as 

the start of the ‘other, it would 

ily gain till the other was entirely 
obliterated. I would be glad if those in- 
terested in the subject would consider my 
theory and give it a fair test. O. Smith. 
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Permanent Pedigree Record 





The Missouri State ne 
Station has adopted a numbering system 
for making a permanent pedigree record 
that is worthy of note. 

The above illustration shows how the 
eggs are numbered, how the number is 
transferred to the chick band, and then 
placed in the wing. 

The egg, chick and pullet shown are 
from hen No. 2, in pen No. 147, mated to 
male No. 147. In other words, the cock 
bird bears the same number as does the 
hen. Here we have pen No. 147, headed 
by cock No. 147, and the females are 
numbered from. 1470 to 1479, . Sores 
the last number being the hen’s actual 
number. In the case illustrated, hen No. 
2 is officially known as No. 1472. 








Rid Hens & Chicks 
of Lice and Mites 


. Spraying 
er Greasing. 


Any poultry raiser can easily and 


‘quickly clean out Lice and Mites by using 


a new Remedy re- 
cently discovered by a 
Kansas City Chemist 
and called Imperial 
Lice and Mite Rem- 
edy. 

All that is necessary 
is to occasionally put a 
few drops of this amaz- 
ing remedy in the fowls’ 
drinking water., It ren- 
ders them immune from 
the attack of all blood- 
sucking parasites, as these pests positively will not 
stay on a fowl taking this remedy. 

It also acts as a splendid Tonic and Blood Puri- 
fier, as well as increasing egg production and 
growth, for with these pests eliminated, hens lay 
better and young stock grows faster. It is positively 
guaranteed not to affect the meat or eggs. 

The manufacturers of Imperial Lice and Mite 
Remedy are anxious to get it quickly introduced 
among poultr raisers everywhere, and make this 
Special Introductery Offer. Send no money, just 
your name and address and they will send you a 
regular full sized $1.00 bottle and will also send you 
free a big full sized (double strength) $1.00 package 
of Imperial White Diarrhoea Remedy, the standard, 
time-tested remedy. Pay the postman only $1 and 
a few — postage when both packages are de- 
livered. time within 30 days, if you are not 
satisfied ke { results, just say so and your money 
will be cheerfully refunded 

IMPERIAL LABORATORIES 
Room 643, 2110 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 








Try the New Way 


"To Kill Lice 


A hen worried to death with lice cannot lay if she wants 

to. You mightas well “throw money to the birds” as 

aeenees Seo Chick- 
loss—don"t do. 
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) Rocks, 13¢..$120.00 . Broilers 9c 
each, $80.00 per 1000. Also , Mi A nan Anconas, conse, Wyan. 
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White 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER. 
Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. ~ 
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I don’t mean to be cranky, 
On the handful o’ things I know; 
For, with hens the same as people, 
bu he te ony will tv 
ut profit you get from poultry 
Is not in color of legs, 
Nor in the lay o’ feather, 
So much as it is in eggs. 
Aunt Aggie from Oklahoma. 


RODUCTION in hens is best maintained 
by forcing them to eat more mash during 
warm weather. 


A soft-shelled egg, the size of a goose egg, 
was laid by one of my Buff Rock hens. is 
eae was perfect in shape, but contained a 
half-hatched chick. Ralph Yost. 


The total poultry value for 1921, according 
to the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, is as 
follows: Chickens, $373,500,000; turkeys, 
$12,900,000; geese, $7,000,000; ducks, $4,- 

,000; Guinea fowls, $1,900,000; pigeons, 
$1,400,000. 


Poultry houses need special care during 
summer months, if flocks are to be kept free 
from disease and. parasites. Hot weather 
makes pests most active and injurious. Keep- 
ing the hen-houses and yards sweet and clean 
helps greatly to check their attacks. 

World, 


The chicken poet of the as iy 
England, is guilty of the following lay: 
The rain and the hen have their 
proper spheres, 
As everything earthly must; 
And whereas the hen can lay an egg, 
It takes rain to lay the dust. 


Poultry fever is a good fairy at work. 
It takes one into the open air, gets one 
intere in live things, gives interest in 
something besides bad feelings, and puts 
one in line for better health and longer life. 
If successful, well and good; if a failure, more 
is gained than lost. Dr. N. W. Sanborn. 


sane loots jee: a Teck value a! the 
ration of laying hens and pullets. ri- 
ments made by the Purdue University showed 
an average egg record of 140.2 eggs in a year 
from a pen of pullets fed skim-milk; 135.9 
eggs from those fed meat scrap; and 61.2 eggs 
from those that received no animal feed of 
any kind. 

The taste of roses, either leaves or blos- 
soms, is not liked by fowls, consequently rose- 
bushes may be safely planted inside the 
poultry run. The fowls keep the bushes free 
from insects. Climbing varieties do well on 
the poultry fencing. By the judicious use of 
roses, an unsightly chicken yard can be made 
into a spot of beauty. The ground around 
the bushes has to be spaded océasionally to 
loosen the soil, and protected with wire net- 
ting, or the chickens will scratch the dirt 
away from the roots. J."W. Humphrey. 


**I want my pullets to start laying between 
October 15 and November 1,” said Pro- 
fessor A. G. Philips, Indiana Experiment 
Station, ‘‘and in. order to accomplish this I 
find that hatching about April 10 is best time 
with orns.”’ He also indicated that 
Plyméuth Rocks, Wyandottes and Rhode 
Island Reds should be hatched about a month 
earlier, as more time is required for pullets of 
these varieties to.mature than with the 
lighter breeds of the Leghorn type. Where 
three hatches of Leghorn eggs are made in 
the same incubator, the first hatch ought to 
come about March 20, the second about 
Evin 10, and the third around April 30. 

ith the heavier breeds the first hatch ought 
to come not later than March 5, the second 
around March 25, and the third hatch not 
later than April 15 or 20. 






Wise gander: “Huh! the bird that laid 
that, must have been a bricklayer!” 
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When cars crowd the highway~ 


OMErollalongleisurely, comfortably, 
the occupants enjoying the air, the 
changes in the countryside, the passing 


of their motoring neighbors. 


Other cars have a definite objective, 
must make time, and a driver, seeing an 
opportunity “steps on her”, swings out 


of the line. 





Anapproaching car, also bent on getting ahead, compels him to cut in on 
the leisurely driver whocan only jam on his brakes—and hope for the best. 
Then comes the crash. A pierced gas tank, a crushed radiator, 
smashed headlights, crumpled mudguards, and two cars out of com- 


mission for a week or more! 


There is nothing that’ will protect you against collisions except a 
bumper. There is no bumper that equals the Weed Spring-Bar Bumper 
design and construction. The parallel bars give a wide buffing area. 
The. “deep-chest” enables the Weed Bumper to absorb the heaviest 


shock without injury to itself or to the car. 


The Weed Bumper is decorative—it adds to the distinction and 


beauty of any car. 


See your car dealer, accessory dealer, or garage man today 





AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: 











Boston Chicago NewYork Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
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20 Cows and Heifers, 3 steers, 4 calves, 
, fall modern implements, cider mill, 
street and bordering river, all ad- 

houses renting $30 monthly; 
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, gas heat, 80-ft. base- 
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post anywhere. Write for our 
big catalog. Tells to make hens lay. 
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The World’s 
QUALITY Automobile 


ho An FRO 


Lowest Priced 


New Superior Model Breaking All Sales Records 
of Standard Fully Equipped Cars 


This leadership has come only from sheer superiority in value 


per dollar of price. 


Price, operation and maintenance. con- 


sidered, your dollar buys the most transportation in a 


Chevrolet. 


Equipment and accessories considered, Chevrolet is the lowest 


priced car made. 


You buy it all at one time, because Chevrolet is ALL THERE 
as sold—nothing more to buy but the license, gasoline and oil. 


Comparisons Sell Chevrolet 


Consider What Chevrolet Equipment 
Means 


Standard Rear Axle Construction— 
Strong, quiet Spiral Bevel Gears. 


Standard Transmission—three speeds 


forward and one reverse. 
Standard Braking System—foot service 
brake, hand emergency brake. 


Standard Electrical System: Starter, 


Standard Cooling System—pump circu- 
lation, large, honey-comb radiator and fan. 
Standard Doors—two on roadster and 
coupe, and light delivery, four on touring 
and sedan. 


Standard Instrument Board, contain- 
ing speedometer, ammeter, oil pressure 


gauge, lighting and starting switch, and 
choke pull. 


Standard Type of Carburetor, with 
exhaust heater—one reason why you get 


;most miles per gallon of gasoline with a 
Chevrolet. 


Powerful, Valve-In-Head Motor. The 
same type as used in successful cars selling 
at much higher prices. 


Demountable Rims—with extra rim. 
Many Other Advantages which will be 
noticed on » comparison “and 
demonstration. 


No matter what car you own or think of 
buying, see the New Superior Model 
Chevrolet. 


Investigate the Difference Before You Buy 
Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


4 
World's L 
Pagercls ot Bow Beted 
Automobiles 


There are §,000 Chevrolet 


Det iroughout tse 


Stations from 


the World Dealers in Territories not 
Adequately Covered 


cations will be Con- 
Grade 





A Muscle Shoals in Illinois 


Continued from page 9 


Meharry begins the harvesting of soybeans 
for grain. ‘The crop is cut with an eight-foot 
self-binder. Immediately ind comes an 
eight-foot drill seeding wheat, = ~- the beah 
bundles are dropped on the d behind 
the drill, there is no addition: handling an ae 
no extra cultivation required in chan 
from bean to wheat crop. The followin. 
spring there is sown on the wheat, and lowing 
with a light harrow, a mixture of four and 
one-half pounds of sweet clover, to which is 
added one and one-half pounds each of Se 
clover, alsike, mammoth clover and timothy. 
In the fall after the wheat is removed, this 
growth, largely at that time sweet clover, is 
rank enough to offer considerable pastur 
In 1921 these fields were pastured with colts 
that Riegei had bought the year before as 
weanlings, nae the colts were wintered on 
corn silage and soybean straw. 

The following. fall this clover pasture is 
a me and in the spring is planted to corn. 

his completes the rotation in which four 
crops—corn, soybeans, wheat and pasture— 
are produced in four years. 


Crops Are Now Profitable 


Although the 800-acre farm has been put 
through this drill but twice up to this time, 
it has already been raised well above the 
profit line., The land that aula hanes but 
rgd -five or thirty bushels of corn an 
acre when they started, now yields from 
fifty to sixty-five bushels. Wheat now 
averages thirty-three bushels an acre, and 
other yields are in proportion. 

On the Meha: farm soybeans are sown 
with a wheat drill in rows ten inches apart 
instead of twenty to thirty inches, as com- 
monly practised. “We find,” says Mr. 
Riegel, “that we can control the weeds 
more cheaply by this system of planting, 
that the small amount of grain that we lose 
through having the plants so close together is 
more than offset by the saving of labor. To 
control the weeds in the thickly planted soy- 
beans we use an or mpm F rotary cultivator. 

“We like to start cultivating before the 
plants are up and continue if necessary until 
they are knee deep. We get over the ground 
two or three times in a season. The beginner 
will hesitate to use this implement on his 
plants after they are five or six inches high, 
for fear of destroying the stand; but in our 

experience enough plants are left to make as 
thick a stand as we need, and we ahe 
without regard to the number of plants -we 
kill. We always stop cultivating, however, 
before the plants begin to blossom. This we 
regard as important.” 


Pointers on Soybeans 


The soybeans harvested for grain yield from 
twenty-two to twenty-five bushels an acre, 
and are threshed and sold for seed. At 
present prices this is a more profitable grain 
crop than gither corn or wheat. When 
grown for seed, soybeans must be cut before 
shattering, and after most of the leaves have 
fallen. As a gen e, they should be cut 
when seven-eighths of all leaves have ——. 
It is essential that the crop be harvested a 
the right time, since heavy dews followed by 
dry, hot intervals, eons the pods to Be os na 
throw out the seed. Six to ten rying 
days following the harvest cure them for the 

er. When not convenient to resh 
them, the crop should be stored or stacked. 
The wi gm ot pe a, of soybean hay is about 
two and three tons an acre on good 
ground. The ‘Wilson, Wilson Peking and 
Sabel are well adapted for hay production in 
northern sections, but can not be depended 
on for seed. 

The Medium Green is one of the best all- 
round varieties for hay, seed production, or 
for planting with corn for silage. It a 0a a 

warnin~ stands erect and is nearly al- 
ways br at the right time. 

Varieties suited for seed production 
and which may also be grown for hay or for 
hogging down with corn are Black Eyebrow. 
Manchu, Ito San, Medium Early Yellow and 
Chestnut. The first named is no doubt one 
of the most promising general purpose beans 
a ea It makes a rank growth and gives a 

eavy seed yield. 


The Slip in the Corn Crop 
Meharry and soon observed that 


Riegel very 
there was a big slip betwen the possible yield. 


of corn in the spring, at g time, and 
the actual yield in fall. Farmers of 
United States plant enough corn on 


acres, to give them a four- bushel crop, 
but at harvest-time they are > generally a 




















billion and a half bushels short. . Something 


farm they have discovered where this is, and 
have stopped it. 

Suppose a band of robbers were to enter 
the American corn-fields and steal this 
amount of corn! Or, suppose that the farmer 
did seed and harvest the billion and a half 
bushels, and some Board of Trade beat them 
out of the price it represented! What would 
happen?. There would be a yell that could be 
heard on Mars, and a trembling Congress 
would scorch its desks passing laws to police 
the country roads or put the Board of Trade 
out of business. 


Drought Losses Are Avoidable 


As a matter of fact, this billion and a half 
bushels of corn isn’t-stolen once in a lifetime, 
but is taken every year, and nobody cares— 
it is just one of the things to be expected in 
the ordinary course of events. ‘The weather 
has a lot to do with it, the chief thief per 
drought. Although the weather is beyon 
the control of the farmer, the farmer can do 
a lot to control drought. It is true that the 
exceptional drought every ten or fifteen years 
can not be controlled, but the average sea- 
son’s dry spell which does the damage may be 
controlled. 

Well-fed corn on land that has been well 
farmed resists the injury of ordinary dry 
weather and makes a good crop, while that 
on land that has been abused and badly 
farmed usually dries up,.and the farmer has 
been robbed of part of his crop. One wise 
farmer grew ninety-one bushels an acre 
without irrigation in a dry season, while hi 
neighbor’s crop was scarcely worth harvest- 
ing. The well-planned crop rotation which 
supplies plant-food, plenty of organic matter, 
reasonably deep ar early. planting of 
vigorous seed of a well-bred and adapted 
strain, and the complete control of weeds 
through shallow and frequent cultivation— 
these are the five ways of successfully bobs 2 
ping the drought-devil. They are certainly 
within the reasonable reach of every farmer. 
In the average season, following these five 
points will have more to do with a profitable 
~— than the weather. 

hat Meharry did on his 800-acre. farm 
may be done by thousands of other farmers 
who are facing bankruptcy on worn-out land. 
Legumes adapted to your section and farm 
system will deliver Nature’s vast store of 
nitrogen to the soil, and work with the 
plants by feeding them their proper propor- 
tion of food. Map out a rotation that is 
adapted to the soil and the type of farming, 
and you will be surprised how soon you can 
transform a so-called worn-out farm into a 
profitable producer. 


—_——. 


Let’s Have a Shower-Bath 


Continued from page 7 


shower, hot-and-cold pipes, mixing-valves, 
and so on, that sets directly over the bath- 
tub and is quite easy to install. Vv 
justing certain faucets, you can get exactl 
the water temperature you want—hot, cold, 
lukewarm, or whatever it may be. 
of the bathtub, you can put an 

enameled “receptor” under the shower; this 
is a shallow box-like affair, about three feet 
square, that sets on or in the bathroom floor. 
A shower-bath of this type costs no more 
than a regular bathtub, and uses decid 
less water; it takes up less space, too. A- 
man finds a shower pleasanter than a tub; 
but a woman doesn't like it so well, because 
she gets her hair soaking wet. However, a 
fifty-cent rubber bathing-cap will keep her 
—_ perfectly dry; tell your wife to try it, 
and see. 
4 Instead pe . rn oa py age box with 

rain-pipe e' i to it, will answer. 
Don’ try te use concrete, unless it is laid 
directly on the solid ground, for ordinary 
concrete is not waterproof, and will be almost 


-surg to leak through more or less. A skilful 


concrete engineer can make a tight job,. by 
using waterproofing, reinforcement, etc., but 
I 8 gees not advise an amateur to attempt 
this. 
Even if you haven’t any water-system, it’s 
still possible to rig up a shower, like Fig. 2, 
on Pp 7, for — 9 a eek ump an 
0 ~pum answer) with suction- 
ink to ae <4 cistern; an old tin bucket 
ung overhead, with its bottom punched full 
of holes; and a short length of 
To be sure, you'll have to work the pump 
every minute or so while you take your 
shower; but that’s a whole lot better than no 
shower at all. 


happens in. between, and on. the Meharry - 


~hose. - 








































































Now at all 
Dealers 


Positively ! 


The biggest dollar’s 


worth today 
The “Brownie” 


A genuine Gillette 
Uses the genuine 


Gillette Blades 





GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., Boston, U.S.A, 
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Our Women Folk 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 











Keeping Up with the Children 


first time some fifteen years after 

their graduation. One was a business 
woman, fairly successful in her chosen 
field in a large city; the other was the wife 
of a moderately-salaried bookkeeper in a 
town of fewer than 10,000 inhabitants, and 
was the mother of four happy, healthy, 
intelligent children. 

The women sat on the porch of the 
small vine-covered house which had be- 
eome truly “home” by means of much 
planning and saving, and talked gaily of 
old times, the mother all the while in- 
dustriously- plying her needle as she 
endeavored to lower the huge pile of 
stockings which towered from the work- 


[ise women, classmates, met for the 


-basket by her side. Yet in spite of her 


never-idle fingers, her eyes 
sparkled with the brightness 
of youth, and her cheeks 
glowed with the freshness of- 
health. All freshness seemed 
gone, however, from the face 
of her friend. There was a 
dullness in her eyes and a 
lack of natural color in her 
face, which bespoke only too 
well of the artificial life of the 
business world. Wearily she 
leaned back in her chair. 

“Fifteen years!” she mused 
reminiscently. “Fifteen years 
since we left school. Does it 
seem possible, Marion?” she 
asked, with a laugh. ‘We like 
to look back on those years at 
school, but, really, Marion, 
what do you remember that 
you ever learned there? I 
believe I’ve forgotten every- 
thing except the bit of knowl- 
edge that has had directly 
to do with my business life.” 

The good mother smiled, in her turn. 

“You wouldn’t say that if you had four 
inquiring youngsters,” she asserted. 

“Why? Do they bring home a great 
deal of school-work for you to do?” 

The mother laughed. “No, that isn’t 
what I meant,” she explained. “Only Ted 
and Dot are in school, you know; but 
as soon as the children get over their 
shyness and get accustomed to having 
you here, you’ll have a chance to see 
for yourself what I mean. Why, 
Belle, you think that any woman can 
be a mother, that the knowledge re- 
quired to bring up children is very 
Slight indeed—but you don’t know 
anything about it. To be a real 
mother, a successful mother, a mother 
who will be instrumental in raising 
up good men and women, a woman has 
to be a regular walking encyclopedia. 
Forgot all I ever learned at school? I 
should say I hadn’t! Ive had to 
remember every bit I ever learned, and 
I've had to keep on studying ever 
since, just to keep up ‘with the ques- 
tions my boys and girls are constantly 


“T once heard a lecturer on child 
















By Margaret A. Bartlett 


culture tell a number of mothers that 
they should take an hour a day to devote 
entirely to their children. Well, I never 
was able to snatch that hour out of my 
busy day. But instead of living with my 
children just an hour each day, I have 
endeavored to live with them all the time. 


“Tn the midst of my ironing I have had’ 


to carry on a lengthy discourse about the 
circulation of the blood, the subject. having 
been brought up by Ted who had cut his 
finger so that the blood spurted out. While 
making a cake I have had to go into the 
whole history of flour for the benefit of 
four eager young listeners. During dinner 


years on food-stuffs, on physiology, on 
electricity, on birds and flowers. When- 
ever I’ve come across an article touching 
in any way on any talk that the children 
and I have had, I devour it eagerly, and 
at the first opportunity give the children 

the benefit of my additional knowledge. 
“T have heard mothers pitied because of 
the ‘narrow life’ they lead, and because of 
the mental stagnation that is sure to 
result from a quiet home-life, but I cer- 
tainly fail to see where there is any room 
for mental stagnation in a mother who 
es it her business to live with her 
children and grow up with them. And 
the older they grow the more active my 
mind will have te be. I'll not only have 
to brush up on my school-day algebra and 
geometry, my Latin and 














Vines, shrubbery and bamboo curtains provide shade and add 


to the comfort of this attractive porch 


I have had to explain why it is we eat. A 
shower comes up of an afternoon avhen I 
am sewing, and I have to explain to the 
best of. my ability the why and wherefore 
of thunder and lightning. I never know 
what question will pop up next, but I’ve en- 
deavored to prepare myself for anything 
within reason. I’ve studied up the last few 


Lazy haze and golden days 
Of July, 

To lie and dream near a running 

» stream, 

In the wood hard by. 


To do and dare, to love to share 
The things I may, 

With all the folks for whom I care, 
Along the way: ‘ 

To learn, and yearn for all the best 
Life holds in store, 

July Sives me 2 rare bequest, 
I ask no more. 





















ancient history, but I’ll have 
to keep abreast of the times 
in order to keep up with the 
boy whose interest centers 
about electricity, and with the 
girl who plans to be a teacher. 

“T know you business wo- 
men, with your opportunities 
to attend lectures and con- 
certs, and visit art exhibitions 
if you wish, are inclined to 
pity the ‘poor mothers’ whose 
lives center about their chil- 
dren, but—’’and this particu- 
lar mother finished darning a 
long black stocking, found its 
mate, rolled the two into a 
neat roll and placed it on the 
table with a smile of satis- 
faction—“‘your minds are 
only too apt to run in a groove, 
and a narrow one at that. If 
we mothers are to be as suc- 
cessful in our profession as 
you business women are in 
yours we must study and learn and broad- 
en our outlook on life and the world in 
general. 

“Forgot what I learned at school? With 
little folks to be taught their reading and 
’riting and ’rithmetic, and with a thousand 
million questions to answer? I -should 
say not! To keep up with her children, a 
mother can not allow herself to forget.” 








Education Begins at Home 


So much depends upon the home en- 
vironment of children that the school 
finds it hard to make headway where 
the home influence is negative or harm- 


cated too! To the parents who realize 


leaf of character that it may unfold in 
the right way, every day brings an 
opportunity by a word here and 

or still more by the example, to 

children to be truthful and unselfish; 
_to make them understand the causes 
and results of human actions; to lay in 
them the foundation of true democracy, 
social _ justice and political wre 


ful. : If only the parents could be edu- © 
the necessity of watching each little 
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7 | a : ———" 5 b The NEW PERFEC- 
a ; Su Aj TION Oil Range with 
— = = ; ’ | SUPERFEX Burners 
that cookas fast as gas. 
You can tell it at a 
| glance—its chimneys 
) are a beautiful, soft 
| French-gray instead of 
i the familiar New Per- | 
fection blue chimneys | 
on the stove pictured | 
here. | 
Ask your dealer about | 
this handsome, sturdy | 
euper-range and its | 
i revolutionizing new | 
SUPERFEX burners. | 






























' For oil stove economy the year ’round—cooler 
kitchens in summer and comfortable kitchens 
in winter—use this big 5-burner New Perfec- 
tion. With a perfect baking New Perfection 
Oven, it makes easier work of harvest cooking. 


‘Your neighbors will tell you about the many 
advantages of the famous New Perfection. 
Its quick-heating, clean-cooking Blue Chimney 
burner, which has made it the favorite of four 
million women the world over. Lights at the Call on your 


touch of a match, ready for use instantly, and _ Dealer Now 
‘does not blacken pots or pans. : 


Made in 1-to 5-burner models. Ask the New 
Perfection dealer about the one for your 
home. Also ask to see his Aladdin Utensils. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Also makers of PERFECTION Oil Heaters and ALADDIN Cooking Utensils 
7755 PLATT AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO ” 
Branches in Principal Cities : 
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HEN the Jiffy Washer is attached to any round, 

square or stationary tub which you now have in 

your home, you then possess a Complete Dolly 
Construction Washing Machine with the “washing 
qualities” and convenience of expensive machines. 


At the unheard-of price of $6.95 you get the efficiency of 
$100 electric. Your washing is always in sight; no heavy 
lids to raise or lower—so simple that a child can operate it; 
attached and detached in a jiffy, and when wash is finished 
the tub can be used for other purposes; so strong and 
durable that it lasts a life-time. 


Sold under two plans—Cash at $6.95, or $1 with 
order and $1 a month at $7.95. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Send coupon 
TODA Y—and Jiffy Washer comes toyouina jiffy, 


= ¥ (cw =) -10) oa 


_FOR AGENTS §§ 





Many of our agents are making from $5 to $15 a day selling 
the Jifly~Washer. Sells on sight. Phone ers soon 
result from satisfied users telling their neighbors. Must 
order one Jiffy to secure agency. Write for terms and 
territory TODAY. Don't delay or the other fellow may 
close with us first. 


THE MAPLES MFG. CO. 
230 W, Market Street - Sandusky, Ohio 





COUPON 
The Maples Mig. Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


(1) Enclosed is $6.95 for Jiffy Washer. It is understood 
that I poust be thoroughly satisfied or my money will 
be refunded. 


(2) Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me the Jifiy 
Washer at $7.95 with my agreement to pay $1.00 a 
month until the washer is paid for. It is understood 
that you guarantee entire satisfaction. 














Wearing a Gilson Cap on the train or automobile saves the 
Athy albciadie ete toss » Wookie oth eda otto 
y a 
(J <sragtshten kh ebiaride bon 
use $1.00. If your hair dresser or nearest 
cannot supply you, direct—money back if it does not 


meet your 


expectations. 
GILSON CO., Inc., Room 805, 1006 S. Michigan, CHICAGO 


SAVE FRUIT—MAKE MONEY 


with the U. 8. Cook Stove Drier. 
Can be used on Cook or Gas Stove. 
Dries all fruits and vegetables: 
Thousands in_use. Endorsed by 
oo Dept, U. 8. Gov. Satis- 


faction Guaran 
tions free. Price $5.50 and postage. 
ba ~s ‘or foll Sonertpten - price delivered 


AMERICAN EVAPORATOR CO., Box J-F, Waynesboro, Pa. 


‘DRY YOUR FRUIT 
a : and Vegetables by steam in two hours on the 
am 6“ GRANGER” 
” Home Evaporator 
‘Cheaper than canning—Ne jars—No sugar— 
Less work — Me less — Cost $6.00 up. Send for catalog A 
. EASTERN MFG. CO., 258 S. 4th St., PHILA., PA. 


Renew your Subscription today ! 
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Grape-Juice Punch 


and Other Good Recipes J 





RAPE-JUICE punch is very refresh- 
ing. It requires two quarts of grape- 
juice, one quart of water, one quart of 


ginger ale, juice of six oranges, juice of six; 


lemons. Make a sirup of one-pound of 
sugar and the water, squeeze the juice 
from the oranges and lemons, and place 
the rinds in the sirup. When the sugar is 
dissolved, remove from the fire. When 
cool remove rinds, add remaining ingre- 
dients, adding more sugar if needed. Pour 
over ice and serve cold. ; 


* 

An attractive salad is made by lining a 
salad bowl with lettuce leaves. Shred two 
or three lettuce leaves. and place in the 
center. Over this place a layer of radishes 
cut in very small dice. Cover the radishes 
with a layer of sliced tomatoes, and over 
these place.a layer of thinly sliced cucum- 
bers. Cover with French dressing, dust 
lightly with paprika and serve very cold. 


Stuffed beet salad makes an appetizi 
supperdish. Boil medium-sized beets unti 
tender, plunge into cold water and remove 
the skins. Sepop out the centers, leaving 
the shells to be stuffed with egoked peas, 
chopped English walnuts and a little cold 
chicken, veal or lamb cut into dice. Place 
on lettuce leaves, top with mayonnaise 
dressing and serve with rye or brown 
bread and butter sandwiches. 


Pineapple fruit punch is particularly 
good. Place in a large mixing bowl one 
cupful of strained tea, one large cupful of 
finely diced pineapple or a can of crushed 
Hawaiian pineap ™ the juice of two 
lemons, one sliced orange and sugar to 
taste. Chill on the ice for two or three 
hours and just previous to serving, stir in 
one quart of cracked ice, one pint ‘of ice- 
water and one quart of carbonated *water, 
poured from a height. If carbonated water 
is not available, use three pints of ice- 
water. 


Fruit ice-cream can be made of milk, if 
cream is not available. Use five cupfuls of 
milk or one large-sized can of evaporated 
milk, the juice of one lemon, and three 
eupfuls of sugar. Add six large peaches, 
peeled and mashed, or ¢hree cupfuls of 
strawberries or red raspberries, washed 
and crushed, or a can of crushed Hawaiian 

ineapple. Mix fruit, sugar and lemon- 
juice, add the milk, then freeze. A richer 
ice-cream is obtained by making the milk 
into junket before freezing. The recipe 
will make about three quarts of ice-cream. 


Raisin ice-cream is new to many. To 
make, soak (until plump) one cupful of 
seeded raisins in two cupfuls of water and 
one tablespoenful of lemon-juice. Place 
the mixture in a closely covered saucepan 

simmer slowly until the raisins are 
tender, and but cene-half eupful of water 
remains. Moisten one tablespoonful of 
corn-starch in four tablespoonfuls of cold 
water, adding a few grains of salt, add to 
the raisins and cook until the mixture is 
clear, being careful not to crush the raisins 
while stirrmg. Add three-quarters of a 
cupful of sugar, remove from the fire and 
keeping the mixture covered stand aside 
to cool. Whip one and one-quarter 
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The finest drink 
‘you ever tasted~ 
ROOTBEER 


made from 
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One 25c package makes 
80 glasses 


You’ve never tasted anything so 
good and refreshing as the root- 
beer you make from Hires House- 
hold Extract. And no other drink 
is so easy to make. . 

Simple directions for mixing are 
enclosed in the package. Bottle 
with tight corks or get Hires Pat- 
ent Bottle. Stoppers from your 
grocer. Forty-eight hours after 
mixing, your rootbeer is sparkling 
and ready to drink. Tell your 
friends how delicious it is, how 
easy and economical to make. 


Ask for HIRES HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
25c and we will send,. postpaid, package 
direct. Or send $2.80 for carton of one 
dozen. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
221 S. Twenty-fourth St., Phila., Pa. 
CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

; Canadian price, 35c the package 


MOTORISTS 


"SEND FOR THIS 
ame FREE REPAIR BOOK 
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such as leaky radi- 
ators, etc., easily, quickly and economi- 
eally. Write for this ook and learn how 
SMOOTH-ON {RON CEMENT NO. 1 
can save you dollars on motor and household repairs. 
y Gen Stores 
in 6 oz., 1 Ib. and 5 Ib., tins. Alsoing@@ “iia 
er 51zes. a J 
SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO. 
Dept. 38-G, Jersey City, N. J.,U.S.A. 


SMOOTH-ON Sui 
IRON CEMENT ei ed 














! Rug and Carpet Weavers ! 


We ponnefonteee Conpet Ww and Filling of all kinds, 
(COTTON, WOOL AND JUTE) for suakiog COLONIAL 
RAG RUGS and CARPETS. Samples and prices gladly 
sent on request. Write to us today. 


TINKLER & CoO., INC. 
527 Arch Street, i 


RENEW AHEAD! 
Even if your subscription does not expire this 
is i 00d time to renew ahead. 


Pa. 





A dollar now pays for four years ahead. Renew today. 
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DEVONSHIRE 
CLOTH 


32 INCH 


Strong and firm for 


KIDS WASH CLOTHES 
SUN PROOF AND TUB PROOF 


New goods free 


if colors run or fade 


The genuine has “RENFREW 
DEVONSHIRE CLOTH” on 
the selvage. 
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DonrSWEATOVER 
A AiTCHEN STovE! 


Noexcuseany moreforfussing [ap ME iia 


Write for our 
Fall 1922 color 
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Amazing Invention 
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Here's the en 
to skin aaeroarel 
ft Resinol 
promptly relieves the 
torment and usually 
_ Clears the trouble 
away in due time. 


= RESINOL 


toda _ Soothing and Healing 


FILM DEVELOPED FREE 


Twenty years of experience; most modern equip- 
ment and pride in our work make our Kodak 
prints of unusual quality. For each camera user 
who has not already done business with us, we will 
develop one film and make one set of prints free 
of charge. Mail your film with your name and 
address and mention The Farm Journal. We will 
finish your pictures and return them with a price 
list and free enlargement offer encl 


ENCO PHOTO LABORATORI 


37 West Grand St. Elizabeth, N. 3. 
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‘pared and sliced, and one 
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cupfuls of heavy cream until stiff, fold in 
the raisin mixture, add one teaspoonful of 
vanilla extract, then freeze. 





When Small Fruits Are 
in Season 


As the small fruits ripen, jelly and jam 
making interrupt the canning activities. 
Only perfect fruit should be canned; jelly 
making requires fruit which is just ripe or 
slightly underripe. Slightly overripe or 
soft fruits should be converted into jams 
or butters. Jams of superior quality can 
be made from the seedy small fruits, such 
as raspberries and blackberries, and if a 
small amount:of apple pulp is added, a 
better consistency is obtained, the product 
being less seedy. Pulp may be added ip 


| the proportion of from one-quarter to 
third s 


one- as much apple pulp as berry pulp. 

The cooking of fans should be hse 
i. e., cook at the boiling point. The sugar 
should not be added until the product be- 
gins to thicken. Add sugar equal to one- 
Deairy the weight of the fruit used. Jams 

ould have a fine, even texture with no 
free — separating from the solid por- 
tion. If a spiced jam is desired, the spices 
may be added just before removing from 
the stove. Jam made with a small pro- 
portion of sugar as directed above will 
not keep so well in paraffin-sealed glasses 
as when equal parts of sugar are added. 
Put these less sweet jams into hermetically 
sealed containers, such as glass fruit jars. 

Jelly can be made of overripe fruit, or 
fruits lacking pectin, (cherries for instance) 
3 combining the juices with apples, 
rhubarb or concentrated fruit pectin. The 
latter comes’ in bottles ready to combine 
with either fresh fruit juices or dried fruits. 

How to tell if the fruit juice will “jell” 
is a common question among housewives. 
A ialist recommends this test.as sure. 
Add one-half teaspoonful of Epsom salts 
and onechalf teaspoonful of sugar to one 
teaspoonful of hot fruit juice. If the juice 
contains peetin (the technical name for 
jellying noperty) the solution will be- 
come jel ‘bo e. 

A combination of equal parts of rhu- 
barb and blueberries is highly recom- 
mended. Canned rhubarb can be_ used 
with the fresh berries. Cook together, 
adding one cupful of sugar to each quart of 
fruit. This may be canned and served as 
a sauce or cooked until as thick as marma- 


e. 

Black currant jam is especially desirable 
for the sick. It is particularly beneficial 
to the convalescent, making an appeal to 
the palate which will insure its apprecia- 
tion. The proportions are one part of 
rhubarb to one part of black currants, and 
one pound of sugar to each pound of fruit. 
Boil slowly until thick. 

A delicious jam requires two quarts of 

blackberry juice, six pounds o apple 

und of 
crushed lump sugar. Heat the black- 
berries, crush and strain through a bag in 
order to obtain the juice, then combine 
with the X ip Or the jam can be made 
in the-fall by using canned blackberry 
Juice. Cook juice, apples and sugar until 
the apples are soft and the mixture reaches 
the consistency of jam. 

Green grapes make an excellent jelly to 
serve with meats. The jelly is flavored 
with mint. Wash three quarts of grapes, 
fully grown but entirely green, add five 
pints of boiling water and cook for fifteen 
minutes, crushing the gra with a 
wooden spoon. Drain through a jelly-bag, 
measure the juice and place in over 
the fire. Add three sprigs of freshly- 
bruised mint, cook for twenty minutes; 
skim and remove the mint and to each 
cupful of juice add a scant cupful of sugar 
that has oes heated in the oven. Stir 
until the liquid boils up, skim and pour 
into glasses. When set, cover the jelly 
with paraffin and cover the tops of the 
glasses with paper. 
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Mantles 
To Get The Best Light 


FOR your Coleman Quick-Lite 
Lamp and Lantern, or any other 
gasoline lighting device, Genuine High- 
Power Coleman Mantles are best— 
for pure white brilliance, long service 
and rea] economy. 


* Coleman Mantles are full size, core 
rectly shaped, and knit to the proper 
mesh for good light. They are made 
of long fibre Egyptian cotton. They 
have re-enforced patented - bottom, 
giving double strength where pressure 
is greatest, They are saturated with 
the purest of light-giving chemicals 
by the special Coleman process. This 
ig why Coleman Mantles give better 
light and last Jonger. 


Coleman Mantles are best for 


Gleman Quicklite 
Lamps and Lanterns 


—just therightsize,shape and texture. Werk 
im perfectly with gas tip and air-intake in pro- 
i” ducing the splendid brilliance that has 
if made the Quick-Lite famous. 
., Use. only the Genuine. Look for the name 
Coleman” on the mantles you buy. Buy 
them by the package, More than 30.000 
i” Dealers and Jobbers sell Coleman Mantles. 
If yours can’t supply you, order direct from 
nearest office— Dept. F J67, $1.20 per dozen 


postpaid. 
Made Only by 


The Coleman Lamp Co. 


Wichita Philadelphia Los Angeles 
Chicago Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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INDOWS are curtained in order to soften the light, 
to obtain privaey, or for purely decorative purposes. 
The materials used are numberless, with far more 


variety in design and texture than when we depended upon 
Belgium and England for our best examples. World condi- 
tions are such that we have ceased to look to Europe for 
curtain materials, for American manufacturers now provide 
curtains and nets in designs calculated ‘to suit all tastes; but 
after careful study and much experience, it has been found 
that simple designs harmonize best with the other furnishing: 
and are, besides, less tiresome to live with. This is especial 

true of curtains that are to be used in cembination wit 

cretonne, or in a room having figured wall-paper, for one of 
the rules of tasteful furnishing is to avoid “‘spots on spots’; 
in other words, avoid figured things on or against other 


things which show figures. 


By choosing correct material and style of making, it is 


possible to chan 


the aspect of a room and overcome archi- 


tectural defects. The shadow-striped net in the lower left-hand 
corner, for instance, would add height to a low-ceiled room or 
make short windows look longer. The made-up curtains in 


the center of the page would give a similar effect. On the other 
hand, narrow windows would be improved by using net such as 
is shown in the upper right-hand corner. 

Where privacy is not sought, the nets shown in the center 
at the top of the page would make dainty sash curtains, which 
also have the merit of being easily laundered. Rooms in a house 
which is built close to the road or to another building, sometimes 
require more privacy than the thin net curtains afford, and in 
such cases net showing a pattern, such as those in the center at 
the right, or the panel curtain lace shown in the center at the 
left, are chosen. The first mentioned are made into sash curtains 
with hems, and are full enough to hang in soft folds. The panel 
lace hangs flat against the glass of the lower sash and looks best 
when the other draperies and the wall-paper are plain. 

The made-up curtains shown in the center and in the upper 
right and left corners are used for draping the entire window, 
or may be allowed to reach from the top of'the window to the 
floor. These curtains are prettily edged with machine-made 


lace, but with the present interest in hand-made lace, many 
curtains are now edged with a narrow lace done in crochet 
or knitting, or with tatting done with heavy thread. It is 
pleasant to know that with a few yards of well-chosen net, a few 
balls of thread and a little patience, a housewife can have cur- 
tains of the most desirable sort, and “Made in America” besides. 
When window-shades are used, arrange the curtains with a 
valance or ruffle about a foot deep across the top of the window, 
with curtains of the same hanging straight down under it, but 
close to the frame, leaving the glass uncovered. The curtains 
may also be fastened back with ties or bands. In cases where 
a suggestion of color is wanted to help decorate the room, the 
valance may of cretonne or chintz, and curtains of the 
cretonne or chintz may be hung just over and behind the white - 
ones, hanging straight in the same wayjand being cut off at the 
window ledge. This will produce a feeling of coziness, without 
cutting off the sunlight, air and view which the window is sup- — 
posed to furnish. 
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MIRROR long enough to give a reflec- 
tion of the entire figure is something 
every womgn should have, if she can afford it. 
Sometimes a bureau mirror can be tilted so 
that it reflects the figure, but when the 
mirror is stationary, there should be an 
additional glass, hung in a good light and in 
proper position. By using a hand-glass one 
can see both the back and front of the figure. 

The well-dressed girl or woman looks her- 
self over critically when she has dressed, to be 
sure that all the little details are correct. 
Skirts have an unpleasant habit of sagging 
in the back, and nothing will spoil the ap- 
pearance so much as that. The petticoat 
that is supposed to be the right length will 
suddenly show below the hem of the skirt— 
or you'll find that your heels have run over. 

Skirts will rumple and crease in the back, 
and you may find that your coat should be 
brushed across the shoulders. The over- 
collar that fits in front sometimes sticks out 
behind; the hat that looks so well around the 
face does not always set well upon the head, 
or may show that the hair has not been 
arranged in the back in a way to make the 
hat becoming there. Your gloves and shoes 
may not look well together, or may not 

onize with your dress, though sepa- 
rately each item may be all right. 

The’ well-dressed girl attends to these 
details before leaving her room, then forgets 
all about them. Shestudies her type in con- 
nection with every detail of her toilet and 
does not make the mistake of using white 
powder if she is a brunette. It is impossible 
to change a dark complexion to light pink; 
the color of the skin is due to color pigment 
in the blood, which shows through the skin. 
Every color has its own charms and if a girl 
tries to keep her skin clear and smooth it will 
surely be attractive. Snow-white noses are 
ridiculous. 

Do try to find the powder that suits your 
skin in color and texture. I note so. many 
brunettes with faces made ghastly white. 





Have you ever held a piece of perfectly white _ 


paper against the glass which forms your 
mirror? You will find that very little glass is 
perfectly clear in tone. There is usually a 
tinge of color in it (green more often than 
not) and it is due to this color, perhaps, that 
we do not always ‘“‘seé oursel’s as ithers see 
us.” At least that is the excuse I make for 
the many startling contrasts I see. 

Few people can use a white powder with 
success. ~ Oniy a too florid blonde can stand 
it; the pale blonde should use a flesh-colored 
powder. There is a brunette shade for the 
very darks olive skin, and cream-colored 
powder is used for the shades of complexion 
which come in between. Whatever the 
shade used, apply it sparingly and if you 
value the texture of your skin, remove every 
bit of the powder before retiring at night. 

Address all letters pertaining to beauty 
problems and the care of the body thus: 
Health and Beauty Editor, The Farm 
Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Write briefly, with pen and ink, and 
pea: stamped and addressed envelope for 
reply. 





Boy from. slums (on first visit to 
country): ‘“‘Gee! Ain’t the country 
‘beautiful, Sadie?” ” 
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Teeth You Envy 


Are brushed in this new way 


Millions of people daily now combat 
the film on teeth. This method is fast 
spreading all the world over, largely 
by dental advice. 

You see the results in every circle. 
Teeth once dingy now glisten as they 
should. Teeth once concealed now show 
in smiles. 

This is to offer a ten-day test to prove 
the benefits to you. 


That cloudy film 


A dingy film accumulates on teeth. 


_ When fresh it is viscous—you can feel 


it. Film clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. It forms the basis 
of cloudy coats. 

Film is what discolors—not the teeth. 
Tartar is based on film. Film holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film, and very few escape 
them. © 


Must be combated 


Film has formed a great tooth prob. 
lem. No ordinary tooth paste can ef- 
fectively combat it. So dental science 


Pepsadént 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities and 
now advised by leading dentists nearly 
all the world over. All druggists supply 
the large ‘tubes. 


has for years sought ways to fight this 
film. 

Two ways have now been found. Able 
authorities have proved them by many 
careful tests. A new tooth paste has 
been perfected, to comply with modern 
requirements. And these two film com- 
batants are embodied in it. 

This tooth. paste is Pepsodent, now 
employed by forty races, largely by 
dental advice. 


Other tooth enemies 


Starch is another tooth enemy. It 
gums the teeth, gets between the teeth, 
and often ferments and forms acid. 

Nature puts a starch digestant in the 
saliva to digest those stareh deposits, 
but with modern diet it is often too 
weak, 

Pepsodent multiplies that starch di- 
gestant with every application. It also 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for acids 
which cause decay. 

Thiis Pepsodent brings effects which 
modern authorities desire. They are 
bringing to millions a new dental era. 
Now we ask you to watch those effects 
for a few days and learn what they 
mean to you. 

The facts are most important to you. 
Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 144, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family. 
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Church M oney and 


\THE FARM JOURNAL 


Advice to Girls 


By Aunt Harriet 


which we can make money for 

our church. We are all tired of 
entertainments. Committee. 

The social side of church entertainments 

must net be overlooked, for they do brin 
people together, but the idea can be carri 
to the point where voluntary offerings become 
very small and most of the expenses of a 
congregation are met by means of papers 
and socials. This method becomes burden- 
some in time, especially so when the prepara- 
tions are very elaborate. The women of a 
church situated in a county seat, as yours is, 
recently served luncheon on the days when 
court convened. They were well patronized 
and well paid for their labor and their con- 
tributions of food. Best of all, there was no 
expense for special decorations and costumes. 
They have been asked to repeat their experi- 
ment, for the appetizing luncheon which 
they served was a pleasant change from the 
average hotel dinner. Other opportunities 
for serving-luncheon are afforded by old 
home weeks, old settlers’ picnics, ice. 
tauquas, patriotic and- political gatherings. 
Plain but good food, nicely served, will al- 
ways attract customers. At outdoor affairs, 
serve nothing more than the small sausages 
variously -known as “‘wienies,”’ ‘‘frankfur- 
ters’ or “hot dogs,” with rolls and coffee. 
More dishes can be added, if it is thought 
advisable. Ice-cream, cake and pie can al- 
ways be.sold, so can watermelon. 


P'wiset, suggest a new way by 


I cared for my invalid mother for nine 
years, and since she passed away Ido all 
the housework and care for my father who 
is not very companionable. I never go 
out, I have no’ friends and feel that I am 
worthy of more than I am getting out of 
life. It is hard to see others enjoying life 


’ while nothing pleasant comes to me. Our 


home is unattractive and I am homely, so 
I get discouraged. Do you think it would 
be better if I left home and earned my 
own living? S. N., Indiana. 
It is sometimes very difficult to under- 
stand why life seems so easy for some and so 
hard for others, but you must correct some 
of your mistaken ideas. Handsome people 
are not always lovable. Beauty is a great 
trial of character, and ofttimes people who 
possess it are either so vain or so selfish that 
they do not hold their friends. To possess 
both beauty of character and beauty of per- 
son is a rare gift. Earning one’s living is not 
always easy, and the girl who can live in the 


shelter of her home, no matter how humble it 
may be, has much to be thankful for. 

Can you not brighten your surroundings? 
Cultivating flowers is an inexpensive fad, and 
you can begin with a few plants; then if you 
are interested you will find that you can 
exchange plants with others, or you can buy 
a few seeds and plants, and you will be in- 
terested in watthing them grow. Peghaps 
you could raise flowers and sell the any 
women do. Then, too, you couldmterest 
yourself in books. Books make excellent 
friends and you can improve yourself greatly 
by means of thém. ‘Your letter shows that 
you have a good foundation and you could 
improve this by reading. If your town does 
not have a library, write to the State Libra- 
rian at Indianapolis and inquire about a 
traveling library. 5 

There are many inexpensive things one 
can do to improve the home; painting wood- 
work and furniture, making rag rugs, and 
inexpensive curtains, all these would interest 
you. If you doit well, you would interest and 
attract people with whom you could share 
your experiences and so enlarge your circle 
of friends and your usefulness. 

Look out for those less fortunate than 
yourself and help them when you can. Have 
you a church connection? here is always 
some phase of church work which girls can 
do and there are never too many helpers. 
Remember that there are very few ple 
who do not have some cross to sonmand with 
The crosses are not always in evidence, but 
they are there. Sometimes when we least 
expect it the burdens are lightened; so do 
not lose hope, but pray for strepgth and 
guidance and live one day at a time. 


When a person who is leaving the table 
begs to be excused, who should respond ? 
How should food be passed? Subscriber. 

It is immaterial who replies to the ex- 

ression ‘‘excuse me.’’ The hostess or the 
ady of the house may respond, or members 
present at the table may slightly incline 
their heads. If food is passed by the per- 
sons who are seated at the table, it does not 
matter in which direction it is passed, but 
it should be passed to the older members of 
the family—grandparents, for instance—or to 
guests, before being passed to the children 
or younger mémbers of the family. 





AUNT HARRIET wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
or in trouble, but only such answers as will bene- 

the largest ber of people will be given 
here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 
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Es 20 Ga. Remington 
; Action Shot Gun 


Ww t 5% lbs; Barrel 28’; Full length 43”. 
Solid frame, Blued finish, Walnut stock. 
Refinished like new. Take paper or brass 
shells. Black or nitro powder. Price $9.50; 
packing charge 45 cents extra. 


Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’ way, N. Y. 

















1000 AGENTS Wanted to 
SAMPLE Sell SELF HEATING IRONS 


Pay salary or commission. Men and 
women make big money. Sells at 
sight. Burns 10 hours for 2 cents. 
Every lady a pros ve buyer. 
Money Back Guarantee. 
Write today for particulars. 
IMPERIAL SAD IRON CO. 








Dept. J Ft. Worth, Tex. 
-TRADEMARKS. -five years experi- 
TENTS ence. Send mie etch: or opinion as 


to patentability. Free ‘‘Inventors Guide.’’ Highest refer- 
ure best results. 


ences and personal attention ass’ 
Franklin H. Hough, 518 Washington Lean & Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C. 











BIG MONEY IN STAINLESS STEEL KNIVES 
Take orders for knives made of a new steel does 
rust or stain. wants them. 25c b sam- 


em ee Soe nimwtonne, 
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WANT MORE MONEY ? 


Our agénts make big profits on soap and toilet articles. Get free 
sample case offer. Ho-Ro-Co, 166 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 





« 300% Profit: Sells like wildfire. 
® Kleanrite. New Clothes Washing Won- 
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+ East Orange, N. J. 








Picoting Attachment, works on 
all sewing machines, easily adjusted. Price $2.00 with in- 
structions. Ladies’ Art Sales Co., J-Rox 71, Hamtramck, Mich. 








Help for the Home 


Dressmaker 





*““TNASHIONS are always made for slen- 

der women,” is a cry often heard, but 
the long lines of ladies’ dress No, 4027 have 
a slenderizing effect, which makes the 
design a desirable one for women who are 
stout or mature in figure. The dress illus- 
trated is made of crépe and trimmed with 
braid, but lines of stitching in heavy floss 
or rows of beads could be used, or the 
trimming could be omitted. The vest 
could be of the same material, or of lace 
and net. The newest vests are made 
entirely of Irish crochet. 

Dress No. 4028 is in slip-over style and 
made of voile, prettily trimmed with 
hemstitching. The model would do for 
pongee silk in the natural shade, with the 
seams joined with fagoting which phan ga 
in style. Fagoting could also be in 
finishing the hem, neck and sleeves. 

Checked gingham is used as trimming on 
the sports waist pictured in No. 4008. 
Any of the waist materials can be used for 
this model. 

The excellent all-over apron, pictured in 
No. 4030, is made of figured percale with 
trimmings of plain chambray. Chambray 
or unbleached muslin with flowered chintz, 
and striped or checked gingham with 
white or colored trimmings, would all 
make pretty aprons. 

The bib and skirt’ pterey of apron 
No. 4022 are joined with new and becom- 
ing lines. The apron illustrated is made 
of percale, edged with colored rick-rack 


braid. Any of the apron materials could | 


be used, finishing the edges with bias 
folds of white or colored materials. 

The girlish dress shown in No. 4017 is 
made of dotted Swiss with trimmings of 
organdy and hemstitching. The collar is 
finished with tie ends, and é, sash of 
organdy encircles the waist. Plain and 
figured voile, dimity, tissue — 
chambray and chintz can all be used. 

A skirt of plaid gingham with middy 
blouse of plain chambray produces the 
excellent sports style shown in girls’ 
dress No. 4086. The dress is just right 
for present use, and will be useful for 
school wear later on. 

We show two pretty dresses for smaller 
girls.. No. 4035 is a practical design with 
its front closing. English prints, Japanese 
crépe, percale, gingham and chambra: 
can all be used. The collar, cuffs and belt 
are of plain material in white or in a 
harmonizing color. 

Dimity, voile, -dotted Swiss, lawn or 
batiste could be used for the dainty dress 

ictured in No. 4016. The flounce could 
e omitted if desired. 

Thin summer dresses look well only 
when worn over the right kind of waist or 
slip, and for. this purpose we offer girls’ 
princess slip No. 4064. The pattern pro- 
vides for adjustable shoulder-straps, each 
strap finished with three snap fasteners by 
means of which the slip can be adjusted 
or regulated to suit a dress of any length. 
The pattern is marked for waist length, 
and can be used for separate underwaists 
or waists to which skirts or bloomers are 
attached. 

Very little folks will like the comfortable 
dress shown in No. 4032, which can be 
made of one material throughout, or of a 
combinktion of materials. If there are 
short lengths of gingham or chambray on 


The Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the 
interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 1. cents each 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our up- 
to-date 1922 Spring and Summer Catalog, contain- 
ing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. : 








Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, . 


West Washington Square, Phila, Pa. Adv. 
































hand, thes could be used for either the 
upper or lower portion of the dress, the 
ether portion to be made of a harmonizing 
color or material. 

There is just one color in which a 
woman looks her best. The secret of 
economical dressing is found in the skil- 
ful use of that one color, and in wise plan- 
ning. Spending a little time in planning 
one’s clothes may mean spending less 
money in buying them. 

















4027. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
48 inches bust measure. 

4017. Girls’ Dress. 8 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 

4028. Girls’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 
inches bust measure. 

4022, Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: sma!], medium, large, 
extra large. 

4035. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

4036. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

4016. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

4030. Ladies’ All-over Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; - 
medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 
inches bust measure, 

4032. Child’s Dress. 5 sizes: 1, 2, 8, 4,5 years. 

4008. Ladies’ Sports Waist. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 

4064. Girls’ Princess Slip. 6 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 

years, 


In ordering patterns be sure to give 





number and size of the pattern wanted.- 


JULY, 1922 








Since Dad found \saee 


the Hood Wurkshu ~ 


—we all wear cool, comfortable canvas shoes. We have discovered their 
amazing economy. Dad’s feet feel like they’re on a vacation in the flexible 
uppers, the pliable soles and the patented pneumatic heels of the Wurkshu. 
He threatens to never again wear stiff leathers.* Wurkshu uppers are of 
sturdy duck, stronger than government mail bags, and of an inconspicuous 
brown, the color that least shows soil. The soles are of tough tire-tread 


stock and stand up to months and months of hard wear. 


Sally wears the Fenway Cross Strap 
Sandal, the Hood shoe for growing 
young feet. They look well, wear 
well, save the floors, save noise and 
save expensive leather. The Hood 
dealer will show you these shoes, 
made especially for little tads and tots. 






Ask your dealer or write us for the Hood Canvas Buying Guides 


Hood Rubber Products 
Company, Jnc. 


WATERTOWN, MASS. 


Tom likes his Baysides much better 
than sneakers. Baysides permit of fast 
foot work, give exceptional wear, are 


low priced and g looking. 


*In Winter, Dad wears his Wurkshu 
under overshoes and saves changing when 


evening comes. 





























































CROSS-STRAP 
Sandal 






Warkshu 
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TS Write For Catalog 


Be sure to tll me art what kindof 
lowest cash price for immediate Mir -— Tag 
shipping point.—Ep. H. 














Highest quality— 


old by weight pO Products 


Best protection obtainable from fire, lightning, 
andstorms. Made from A pollo-Keystone Sheets. 


APOLLO-KEYsTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are the mit durable 





rust-resistant sheetsmanufactured. Unequaled forCulverts, Silos, Tanks, 
Flumes, Basing, ee. Sold by weight be by leading aes am Look for the 
Keystone added 


low epee ange = ~are. 
Send 


mS stone Copper Steel is —_ 
superior for Roofing Tin Plates. gar Bui — ** booklet. 












——-“Little Wonder” Hedge 2 Sangeet 


Makes hedge trimming easy. 

Saves time, labor and money. Does the work five 
to ten times faster than ordinary shears. Easy to 
operate. Three sizes— 

30 inch cutting blade $22.50 

40 inch cutting blade $27.50 : 

60 inch cutting blade § $32:50 
Various adjustments and attachments for every 
size and shape hedge. In use allover U.S. From 
your local dealer or direct from factory. 




















| Write for booklet and testimonials. Agents wanted—Restricted territory given to the right men. 
a JOHN C, DETTRA MACHINE CO., OAKS, MONTGOMERY CO., PENNA. 











*“Common Sense About Nitrogen” is 
the title of my latest Bulletin. It de- 
scribes all the common forms of am- 
moniates used in fertilizers and ex- 
pleins the reasons why 


Nitrate of Soda. 


‘should be more generally used. Write 
for the Bulletin. If you use fertilizers 
at all, you should know what they may 
be expected to do for you. 


_Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
25 Madison Avenue New York 





HE ere great emergency tool. Pliers 
with parallel jaws that meet like 
a vise, with the cutting blades on the 
outside and the open throat that 
swallows wire of any length. The 
hardware dealer will show you the 
difference between old-style pliers . 
and Bernard’s, Made in seven sizes. 


Send for illustrated Plier Booklet F 


i) BERNARD GR 
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J.L. Jackson & Co., 232 Ouray Bids, Wash. D.C. 
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Nuts To Crack 


By Sam Loyd 





DD one consonant a sufficient number 





of times to the following line of let- 
ters to make it a readable sentence: 
AYOGEAN’SOGANY. 
Adding Up a 
Town 
Spell out the names of 
the little objects. __ 
Then add and subtract 
as indicated, and the 
resulting letters will Ss 
spell the name of a ee (S&e= 
city in New Jersey. is + fo3 
Filling Blanks 
Find a word to fit the first blank, behead it 
for the second blank and behead it again to 
fill the third blank: 
Why should I fear the angler’s 
I am not big enough to 
Nor care to borrow future 
_ An Arithmetical Oddity. 
“Now, children,”’ said 
the professor, ‘‘If twice 
A equals B, and 2 plus 
A equals B, it is clear 
that A equals 2, so B 
equals 4. 
“In the next ex- 


equals Z, and 9 plus 
Y also equals Z, then 
what must be the 
values of Y and Z?” Work it out. 


A Tragic Riddle 


Her eyes were wild, her hair was in disorder, 
her hands were clenched. She was a deeply 
injured, desperate woman. 

“Oh, cruel one,” she cried, in angtished 
tones, “I have borne with you too long! 
You have injured the very foundation of my 
being. Day by day you have tortured me, 
and yet I could not bear to give you up. 
When first we met, how your ease and poli 
attracted me! When you became my own, 
how many friends envied me! Yet your 
understanding is too small for my large soul. 
You are opposed to my advancing my: 
You have ruined my standing in society. If 
we had never met I might have walked in 
peace. So begone, we part forever.”’ 

There was a moment’s convulsive breath- 
ing, a gritting of teeth and it was all over. 
By a supreme effort she had removed her —. 


Explain This Paradox 


If it be true that winners can only gain as 
much as the losers lose, then how do you 
explain the following truthful rhyme? 





Four jolly men sat down to play, 

And played all night till break of day; 
They played for gold and not for fun, 
With separate scores for every one; 

Yet, when they came to square accounts, 
They all had made quite fair amounts! 
Can you the paradox explain? 

If no one lost, how could all gain? 


ANSWERS TO JUNE PUZZLES 


Finding a planet: MERMAID minus MAID 
plus CUR plus Y spells MERCURY. 


Raci in the jungle: The ffe could 
bent tho hippo by 23/64 of a Fn 


Cabbage culture: His proportional gain is 
150 cabbages to the acre. 


The ia problem: The problem is 
solved by applying Euclid’s 47th Problem. 
Let us call the distance from the aes to 
ne root of the lily, X. Then X sq 


: pes 21 squared, equals (X plus 10) aaa 


equals 17.05. 


Arithmetic on high: There are 240 s 

in the Great Pyramid, giving it a height of 
480 feet. An arithmetical progression start- 
ing from unity and increasing one unit at 
each step for 240 steps, readily proves to 
have a sum total of 28,920 units. 


Touring Great Britain: amg Cork, 


Galway, Dover and Chatham. 


ample, 9 times Y~ 
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HE motion-picture 

show has made fa- 

miliar many of the 
curiosities of which the camera is capable, 
and the possibilities of the camera to produce 
strange effects are almost unlimited. We can 
witness ghosts walking in the dim light of a 
room; we can see the magician conjure up his 
demons out of a puff of white smoke and 
can see him make 
them disappear in 
another puff; but one 
of the most clever 
photographic stunts 
shown on the screen 
is the appearance of 
an actor in a double 
réle. Here we see him 
in the same scenes 
with his double—an 
actual photograph of 
himself acting with 
another of his photo- 
graphic images. 

When one knows 
how to take pictures, 
he can perform this 
identical trick of 
photography easily. 
Any camera that 
will take pictures is 
capable of making 
successful double ex- 
posures to produce 
the effect, but an 
understanding of the 
use of light and 
shadow must be 
thorough. The whole success of photo- 
graphic ‘‘ghost-making”’ or double exposure 
to furnish realistic effects depends upon the 
degree of light and shadow in the picture. 
The light parts of the picture must fall upon 
backgrounds which give contrast. 

It is almost movers to get material 
that is dark enough to serve -as a perfectly 
dark background for the double-exposure 
photo. Therefore, the use of a shadow-filled 
doorway, or a large shadowy room as a 
background, is superb. Place the person to 
be photographed as double, triple or more 
times, so that he occupies a position in the 
light. A good photographic lighting is de- 
sired for the first image, allowing just enough 
contrasts in the shadows to give rotundity 
to the figure. Take a normal exposure that 
will be guitable for the quality of the light. 


Fun with the Camera 


By Latimer J. Wilson 3s very -catetul_to have 
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the camera mounted so 
steadily that it will not 
move even a fraction of aninch. Any motion 
in the camera at once spoils the realistic 
effect of a double exposure, and produces 
double images of the details of the scene, 
such as when one accidentally makes a double 
exposure and has only a blurred picture. 
hat is wanted is 
only a duplicate of 
the. person who is 
posing for his pic- 
ture, not a duplicate 
of chairs, trees, cur- 
tains, etc., so. the 
camera should be 
kept in the same 
position during the 
first, second, and 
other exposures. 

In placing the per- 
son for the first pic- 
ture it is well to 
consider the back- 

' ground. If he is 
seated before objects 
which will show very 
brightly illuminated 
when he is not there, 
the objects will ap- 
pear in the second ex- 
posure as ghosts pro- 
jected upon his body. 

For that reason one 

should choose a plain 

dull background for 
the first: figure. 

After taking the first éxposure move the 
figure to a part of the picture which appeared 
in the first_as a solid black mass. Place him 
against this black background and make 
another exposure suitable for the conditions 
of the light. « It should not be a shorter ex- 

re than the first, and in good light can 

the same. If the background is generally 
dark enough for its detail not to show through 
the first image, the second exposure can be 
longer than the first if desired. 

When the film is developed the two figures 
of the same person will be seen. If the posing 
has been cleverly arranged, one’s friend can 
be pictured talking to himself. But when the 
a times are very uneven or when the 
lights and shadows were not well managed, 
one or bothof the images will appear as a 
ghost. See what you can do with your camera. 


Reynard Wins Out— By Viva Clark 


HE fox was almost exhausted. For hours 

he had been trying to escape from two 
great hunting dogs; all the cunning tricks in 
his bag he had used over and over, and now, 
his beautiful coat streaked with. dirt and 
sweat, his brush trailing on the ground, his 
breath coming in gasps, he dragged his 
weary body into a little clearing surrounded 
by heavy pines and stood quiet. _ 

Woodchoppers had been working there 
earlier in the day and at one side on the 
trampled snow there was a neat little pile of 
logs. On-the-other side lay the heap of 
branches and in the center rose a stump, 
rather high, ‘broad and smooth across the 
top. As the tired animal stood panting in 
the edge of the clearing, the angry barks of 
the dogs changed into fierce excited cries of 
anticipation—again they had found the 
scent. The fox lifted his drooping head, a 
sudden thrill ran through-his beautiful body. 
For the instant he 
stood tense, motion- 
less, staring straight 
before him. Then he 
whirled and carefully 
retraced his steps for 
about a rod.. Again 
he turned to run 
directly toward the 
great stump in the, 
center of the clearing.’ 
pala leaping = 
tance, he stopped, : 
crouched, gathered his went into the o! 
tired muscles together 
for a final effort and 
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with a long graceful spring, he landed 
exactly in the center of the stump. Then he 
curled up his bushy tail, laid his head out 
before him and lay still. 

In a few minutes two huge black and 
white hounds burst into the enclosure, noses 
on the ground. At the point where the fox 
had crouched for the spring, they stopped, 
sniffing wildly—they had found the scent 
only to lose it again. From side to side of 
the little ring they tore, round and round the 
stump where the fox lay in plain sight, 
snarling, pelpine, baying their fury and 
disgust. Finally, with hoarse cries of dis- 


appointment, they were off down the hillside _ 


— again for the‘trail. 
A few minutes the fox lay there, silent, 
while the baying of the dogs grew fainter 
and fainter in the distance. Then he lifted 
a pointed nose and sniffed delicately. From 
one side to the other he looked; slowly he 
raised his slender 
length, shook out his 
beautiful brush with a 
quick flirt and stood 
poised on the ay 
tening. Apparently 
satisfied, down he came 
in one graceful leap, 
tossed his head with 
an inimitably saucy 
_ little gesture and 
trotted gaily off in the 
direction whence he 


ard to ask the had first come. Rey- 


b cow to give me some milk ard had again out- 
“sod her hieband ciassd.mef” <6 io hiegeale 


witted his enemies. 





For Summer Time 


and All the Time 


HERE is a certain 

steady-going faith- 
fulness about Ingerscll 
Watches that makes 
them preferred for time- 
telling on the farm. A 
sturdiness and reliability 
that is all-American in 
spirit. 

More than that, a 
new Ingersoll is a mat- 
ter of relatively small 
expense, in the event 
of possible loss or 
breakage. 

Your dealer can show, 
you a complete line. 
The models with Radi- 
olite faces are mighty 





Ingersoll 
Yankee $1.50 useful in the dark. 
Ingersoll Watch Co., Inc. 


San Francisco 
Chicago 


New York 








Cut shows it reduced one-half., Actual size 4 inches long, 
weight 40z. Price each 88 Postpaid; 3 for $2.40, Best 7-in. 
Shears $1.00. This knife and shears for $1.60, Every M. 
& G. blade is band forged from razor steel, file tested, 
warranted. Send for 1 age Stee list and ‘‘How to use a 
Razor.’’ Maher & -, 636 A St., Toledo, Ohio 





MakeYour Bike a 
>» Motorcycle 





Sully aah. Meena se ae pene 
r Bat ga. To special sopie or Knewledge pee. 


a complete power at big saving. 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 





Dept. 11, Galesburg, Kansas 
WHY nd Fall thering butterflies; 
” to . out- 
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Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dpt.16,0cean Park,Callf, 


WIRELESS (rvimy 2 complete ims of 


ape ae 
ing just what you want.” latermation oP free. 
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More Ford Power 


More power for hard pulls in a 
and over hills —faster pick - up — 
smooth, miss-less firing—less carbon 
—freedom from timer troubles—you 
get all these when you put a 







on your Fatt or Feteen. The Milwaukee is 
yd wont’ ¢ 


eed by garage mechan ac dapent- 
able as rae Ford itself. id everywhere 
at auto supply and hardware 
stores and garages. 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS, Inc. 
; Milwaukee, Wis. 


Retail 
Price 
$2.00 












Short circuits are impossible in this timer because of the ex- 
tlusive method of sealing the contact points in their grooves. 
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Union Fuse Block eliminates poor connection of 
ing wires and loose screws in terminal block, 
cause lights to flicker. 


When a wire nds, a fuse blows instead of 
wires burning. Knew fase costs but a few cents; 
real money. 
standard lamps for both bright 
>! ts inated ne high-priced do double-filament 
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sidewalks, foundations, etc., 
at big saving with Kwik-Mix 
10 OF 36 Concrete Mixer. Also make $10 
to $20 a day spare time con- 
creting for neighbors. Mixes 





ye ee eae ree 
—balance $9. ently Sree 


“4 =P Write today for catalog— 
Saute Free Book on concrete. 


} AaLLi9uc 6, SEE Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Teele a te, 6b asp 100! Cleveland Ave. Milwaukee 
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SYSTEM COMPLETE 
INCLODING CABLES 
AND FITTINGS 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
About Our Flag 


FLAG that means so much as ours, 

should have proper respect paid to it. 

ere are the rules or etiquette of our flag 
and they should be faithfully observed. 

The should not be hoisted before sun- 
rise nor allowed to remain up after sunset. 

At “Morning and Evening Colors”’ civilian 
spectators should stand at ‘‘attention’”’ and 
uncover during the playing of the “Star 
Spangled Banner.’”’ Military spectators are 
required to stand at “attehtion’’ and give 
the military salute. The flag should never 
be allowed to touch the ground, and should 
never be raised or lowered by any mechanical 
“Phen t 

Then the flag is passing on parade, or in 
review, the spectators should, if walking, 
halt, and if sitting, arise and stand at atten- 
tion and uncover. 

Whenever the “Star Spangled Banner’’ is 
being played or sung, all persons within hear- 
ing should rise and stand, uncovered. 

Then the national and state, or other 
flags, fly together, the national flag should be 
on the right. 

When the flag is flown at half-staff as a 
sign of mourning, it should be hoisted to full 
staff at the conclusion of the funeral. 

Half-staff or half-mast should follow the 
rule of raising the flag to the top of the staff, 
then lowering it the width of the flag. 

The national salute is one gun for every 
state. The international salute is twenty- 


one 

— possible, the flag should be 
PM from a staff or mast, but should not be 
fastened to the side of a building, platform, 
or scaffolding. It should not be used as a 
cover over a table, desk or box, or where 
anything can be set or placed upon the flag. 

When the flag is used as a bariner, the 
union should fly to the north in streets run- 
ning easv and west, and to the east on 
streets running north and south. 

When flags are used in unveiling a statue 
“Or monument they should not be allowed to 
fall to the ground, but should be carried 
aloft to wave out, forming a distinctive fea- 
ture during the remainder of the ceremony. 

When the flag is used out-of-doors it 
should always be allowed to fly in the breeze. 

When clusters and draping of colors are 
desired, bunting or cloth should be used, but 
never the flag. 

For indoor decorations, the flag may be 
caught up in many artistic fashions, and 
u with bunting, garlands, but never 
placed below a person sitting. When u 
on a bier or casket at a funeral, the stars 
should be placed at the head. 

No flag may be flown above the national 
flag, except the President's pennant. 

No other badge, button or pin, representing 
any other cause, may be placed above the 
national flag when worn upon the clothing. 





Clan Clippings 


Top Hill Clan, No. 614, is getting along 
nicely. We organized a baskét-ball team 
and won our first game by a score of 18 to 5. 
I have eighteen bird houses up. Expect 
to make a bird bath. I can identify nine- 
teen species of birds. 
Waterloo, Ill. Armin: Hartman Z@y. 


Night Hawk Clan, No. 645, has a book of 
rules and regulations for our clan house. 
We also have a Constitution and a my end 
initiatory degree. Later we expect to have 
several d s to be conferred in regard to 
workmanship, education in agriculture and 
general education and woodcraft. In April 
we gave a party in the clan house and had a 


Knob Lick, Mo. B. L. Diz. 








: The Wideawakes 
Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm should become a member. 
To join, copy the p Fossan and 
address, send to us, will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now num- 
ber 44.612: 666 clans have been formed. 
Membership Certificate printed in two 
colors, with gold seal attached, 10 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member 
of The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
in farming, and to have a brotherly love 
for farm boys everywhere. 


cents. 








































better quality and | lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shin les. 


have great durability—many customers re 
20 years’ service, Guaranteed fire and lightning cor 


LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
ge we © —~ gen y ted 
u ace. or 
Goon mA Book, ghowlag,. styles. 
THE WARDS MFG. CO., 
701-151 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Sampes & 
Roofing Book 














To introduce one of the best 
automobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic Ex, 

sion Process that eliminates a, 
out — Stone-Bruise — Rim-Cut and 
enables us tosell our tires under a 


10,000 Mile Guarantee 


We want an agent in every com- 
munity to use and introduce these 
wonderful tires at our astonishingly 
low prices to all motor car owners. 
Write for booklet describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing 
introductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 
Dept. 10—Chicage Sanfrancisco Pottstewn, Pe. 





SAVE 25°1050° ON EVERY 
DOLLAR YOU SPEND ON GAS 














FORDS run 34 Miles 
on Gallon of Gasoline 


motor. Start easy in coldest weather. 


Sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
Fits any car. Attach yourself. Fords 
make as high as om miles to _- Other ane § show 





ae gy e savin Send car and take advan- 

tage of our special jay trial off fer. A Wanted. 
AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 

3329 Madison Street Dayton, Ohio 





































Turn Your Old Car 


a practical.two or three- 
ad tractor or 453 truck 
ow son atta 


$146.25 525 


Fits any car. Thousands used. 
Write for free information. 


: TRACTOR CO. 
Top View * seseUnw.A phe # Paul, Minn. j- 
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Blow-Gun Dart 





HE blow-gun is a fairly well- 
known amusement device, but 
few know. how to 5 a g 
dart. - All that is required is a eae. meet 
tack and a length of woolen yarn. ‘The 
is cut in lengths of two inches or so, an the 
lengths are formed into a loose bundle by tying 
another length of yarn about the middle. The 
point of the tack is forced through the yarn, 
midway of the bundle, clear to its.head, and 
the loose ends of the yarn ‘are then drawn 
back about the head of the tack and ‘again 
tied—this time tightly—just back of the 
head, around which the yarn is evenly dis- 
tributed. The finished dart is pla in a 
short length of glass tube, bamboo, or elder 
joint from which the pith has been removed, 
and fired by blowing through the tube. A 
soft wood target is needed. 





Now Is the Time To— 


Keep the bird bath filled. 

Watch the enemies of bird life. 

Study the calls of the young birds. 
oes where additional bird-houses should 


ted. 
Take walks to eve new species that 
wel not seen in 

ake a list of all “the birds seen on your 
grounds during the summer. 

Make lists of birds that catch insects on 
the wing, those that feed from the tree-tops, 
those that peck at the bark and those that 
feed on the ground. 





Bird Club Letters 


A tufted titmouse visited our window feeding 
box to enjoy the nuts. Then came the 
cardinals, black-capped chickadees, nut- 
hatches and woodpeckers. r 
Ohio. Martha E. Beal. 


I have erected twenty-three bird-houses. I 
put up a large number of ‘“‘Spare the Bird’”’ 
posters. Everett L. Rohrer, Missouri. 


I believe the English starling should be 
protected. The only birds I have seen them 
drive away were hawks and shrikes. They 
did little eens to cultivated fruit, but ate 
man The ‘shrikes drove the nut- 
Hes, agree away and hg cats are doing 
much damage to bird life. 

New York. Julia Miller. 





How Our Wideawakes 
Make Money 


Recent letters received by the Chieftain show 
our brothers are making money by: 

Raising rabbits and selling them to town 
folks. Raising and selling pop-corn. Gather- 
ing and selling walnuts. Raising chickens, 
selling eggs and dressed poultry. Splitting 
wood for neighbors. Picking strawberries, 
raspberries and blackberries. Raising a 
garden and selling vegetables. Trapping 
gophers for a_ neighbor. Husking corn. 
Trapping furbearing animals. Growing and 
selling po tain Ex corn and other club 
pow Wg Pulling weeds. Selling lemonade 
to auto travelers. Selling berries, apples and 
flowers from.a roadside stand. anning 
hides. Making windmills and toys from 
wood. Prize money at fairs with various 
entries. Raising sugar-cane and_ selling 
sirup made from it. Raising and selling 
early vegetable plants. © Getting subscrip- 
tions for The pane Journal. _ Repairing 
autos and tractors. 





‘Save the Birds 
893,414 good folks have signed this. 


Pledge: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 


Cour thantetan, , sign your name and address, 
ic. 


enclose ten cents, send it to us, and your | 


and will be cnsolied sad the ott ap 
and twenty-page sent you a two- 
color Certificate of Laerenggyar 3 is desired, 
send twenty-five cents ditional. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Only one-fifth of the buildings owned by the Bell System are shown in this picture. 


A Telephone City 


Above is an imaginary city, made by grouping together 
one-fifth of the buildings owned by the Bell System, and -~ 
used in telephone service. Picture to yourself a city five 
times as great and you will have an idea of the amoynt of 
real estate owned by the Bell System throughout the country. 


If all these buildings were grouped together, they would 
make a business community with 400 more buildings than 
the total number of office buildings in New York City, as 
classified by the Department of Taxes and Assessments. 


Next to its investment in modern telephone equipment, 
the largest investment of the Bell System is in its 1,600 
modern buildings, with a value of $144,000,000. Rang- 
ing in size ‘from twenty-seven stories down to one-story, 
they are used principally as executive offices, central offices, 
storehouses and garages. The modern construction of most 
of the buildings is indicated by the fact that the investment 
in buildings is now over three times what it was ten years ago. 


Every building owned by the Bell System must be so 
constructed and so situated as to serve with efficiency the 
telephone public in each locality, and to be a sound invest- 

. ment for future requirements. 











“BELL System” 
a’ AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
\s AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 























RON FEnCe FOR EVERY, on tg 
entrance gates. 


Plain and ornamental 
~Estimates cheerfully given,-cOrders eal 
“— 
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VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Pome 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


What ts Electricity to You? 


LECTRICITY is playing an important part in all manufac- 
turing, commercial and social: activities throughout the 
Nation. Comparatively few realize or appreciate exactly the 
extent to which they and all their activities are dependent upon 
tricity. To the world at large, however, the United States is 
known, as the leader in electrical development and upon the 
continuing development of existing plants and of ‘wasting water 
powers depends in great measure this Nation’s ability. to main- 
tain its commercial and financial supremacy. 


Owing to the great size of the United States, many differing 
methods of applying electricity are necessary to meet the diversity 
of manufacturing, commercial and social conditions. These.are 
worked out in actual practice and through continuous and costly 
experiments with a view to securing the utmost efficiency in 
service so that every section of the country shall benefit and 
progress through this great agency of power and light. 


More than 1,600,000 thrifty Americans have sensed the close 
relationship of electricity to the progress of agriculture and com- 
merce—to the welfare of communities, states and the Nation as 
a whole. They have foreseen the great future of the electric light 
and power industry in its relationship to the great future of the 
Nation ;. they have realized that an industry which so closely 
touches the lives of the individual citizens and of the entire 
Nation must grow, and have invested their savings in the 
securities of that industry. 


Here is an industry whose market covers the country and 
which must meet a demand for its product—electrical service— 
from customers now increasing at the rate of 500,000 per year. 


National economic stability and progress demand fair treat- 
ment for this essential industry and the money invested in it, 
and the American people rapidly are realizing their self-interest 
in this matter. Investment in such an industry, whether it be 
by a customer of an electric light and power company, or by 
one who merely realizes the value of investing in an industry 
that will grow as the American Republic grows in strength 
and greatness, logically is safe both as to principal and return. 
1,600,000 individual holders of securities already have found it so. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 











LIGHT ASSOCIATION 





Auto-Camping” : 
- Equipment 


Continued from page 8 


C2 £1 2 LA £2 Kn Ke Se Ee mE om, oe 


this gas jet a 500 candle-power white light i is 
supplied in camp for the evening read 
writing, mending, or indeed anything ax 
ing illumination. Unless one is in a motor- 
camping park for several days he will- not 
need much evening illumination. 

There are many other items: battery-less 
flash-lamp, requiring absolutely. no battery 
and no replenishing; some kind of pack- 
basket; luggage carriers; a camp ax and 
knives all in sheaths; cooking utensils nesting 





“Tonneau car bed in use 


compactly and li light i in weight, preferably of 
aluminum, specially built for just the purpose 
of auto-camping; maps; folding table and 
chairs; wash-basin and cupboard; fishing- 
tackle and firearms; extra clothing, including 
at least one pair of rubber boots for the 
party; camera to’ bring home record of the 
trip; first-aid kit, and many others. Of 
course, every single party does not need 
absolutely everything listed. Perhaps many 
items of equipment may be taken from the 
home kitchen or tool shop. However, one 
should never sacrifice on a really comfortable 
outfit, because the saving of the first excur- 
sion will pay for everything. 

Clothing should be given "tayetal considera- 
tion. Nothing but woolen, either light or 
medium weight, ought to be worn next the 
skin when camping. The outer clothing 
should be a good waterproof material that 
really does shed water. For the feet, 
moccasin boots are ideal. Wool shirts for 
men and wool middies or blouses for women 
are best. Many women today are wearin 
the same outfits as _ their husbands an 
brothers, a practise that is general in the 
West, and certainly most sensible. If you 
object to riding breeches, Mrs. Auto-camper, 
then wear knickers. The divided skirt and 
bloomers are popular, too, Any tough 
clothing may be forced into service. Small 
children wear just the same clothing as at 
home. Those above five may be outfitted 
with the same prs ps material as adults, 
but I find that most ca rs prefer to have 
growing children outfitter with unionalls. 

Automobile camping equipment should be 
selected carefully, because the proper outfit 
will seve me new avocation Elysium, while 
a hodge- — ipment will as surely 
make it —ghsen radar ng else. Take the least 
amount possible that will serve your 
needs, and leave a hundred and éne things 
that might be ‘‘nice’’ right at home. Undet 
the rear seat of ourvcar we carry tent-poles, 
folded wood tent stove, tools, and other 
small articles. .We always take out the foot- 
rail from the tonneau and in its place put a 
folded double cot-bed. Our wool sleeping 
blankets, which are in the shape of on the 
roll into compact cylinders and carry e 
running-board inside a luggage po Boy 
double air-bed is carried there, too. Th 
refrigerator basket and gasoline stove are on 
the floor of the tonneau, while the other 
things—packed in a pack-basket or duffel- 
bag—likewise ride on the running-board. We ~~ 
keep one side of the ear free from — uipment 
so that the doors can be opened. 
goes_on the running-board or a luggage 
oe in the rear. ; 

erhaps you may prefer a camping trailer, 
of which you ae over a dozen to select 
from. Each of these carries two told 
double beds,. gasoline stove, folding f 
ture, bedding, electric lights, ice-chest, and 
other standard equipment, all covered by 8 
waterproof tent. There have come en the 
market this year camping car bodies 
are fitted to chassis. Tie 

The field of equipment is unlimited. 
main consideration is intelligent rte Bie ¢ 
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Cultivate in the rain, 

The weeds will grow again. 

Run your hoe in the sun, 

The work you do’s well done. 
George Gilbert. 


GET rid of burdocks, just let them 
grow till they are in blossom, then cut 
them off level with the ground. Nine 
times out of ten Mr. Burdock’s family will 
make no morefuss. Pulling them up is a 
good way, but not a very easy way when 
you come to one of those old hardy ones. 
One more way of killing them is cut them 
off above the ground and put a few drops 
of gasoline in the opening of the stems. 
It is the surest way I know of killing them. 
Towa. Louis Van Waus. 


Getting rid of paw-paws: I had good 
success by converting the ground into 
meadow and mowing them with mowing- 
machine. R. A. Fitzpatrick, Ohio. 


‘The Olive in Arizona” is a new bulle- 
tin that Arizona folks can get free from 
their Experiment Station at “Tucson. 
Worth having if you raise olives, or think 
you would like to. 


To sharpen dull files, put them in a 
dilute solution of sulphuric acid and leave 
them there till they are eaten deep enough. 
— igs aad parts of water to one part 
of acid. 








Tractors in New Hampshire: A recent 
survey by county agents shows that 81 
per cent of present tractor owners are 
satisfied with their investments; that 
10-20 or 12-20 tractors are none too large 
for two-bottom plows; that the average 
tillable acreage was 112 acres; in twenty- 
one cases out of fifty-five, hired help drove 
the tractor, in seventeen cases the owner 
drove; in six cases the owner’s son drove. 
In Indiana, it is estimated that 80 per 
cent of the tractors are driven by owners 
themselves. Evidently New Hampshire 
farmers have a better class of hired help. 
Fourteen out of fifty-five owners in New 
Hampshire reported no horses displaced; 
eighteen reported two horses displaced. 
Average number of days tractor was used 
in year, sixty-four. Average repair’ bill, 
$55 a year. 


To Drive Close to Crib 


Several bins built in a basement barn 
were hard to reach because the ground 
sloped away, and because a silo at one end 

revented driving in close at the start. 

he remedy was to level the slope and put 
down a layer of concrete, with grooves for 
the wagon wheels. Each groove was a 
little wider than the wheel and curved 
away from the base at the end, as shown in 
upper sketch. Once the wheels were 
started in the grooves, they were drawn in 
close to the barn. , 

















Nebraska. D..R. Van Horn, 
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An idea for that Experimental Farm 





- JULY, 1922 
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lettac Model F 
5 Complete 

FOB. Factory 
Cletrac Two-Row or Straddle-Row Cultivator 
$135 f. o. b. Factory 






















































The Real All-Purpose 
All-Year Tractor 


A great agricultural development against which old methods 
of farming cannot compete 


ONTH in, month out, the whole year through! That is the measure of 
usefulness which the remarkable Cletrac Model F gives. 
At its price of $595 complete f. o. b. factory, this amazing tractor development 
represents an outstanding and marked value—a big money’s worth—on the tractor 
market today. Every farmer owes it to himself to see it now. 


Note these unique features. Here is a tractor that is unequalled. for usefulness— 
a crawler-type tractor that actually does a// farm jobs including the cu/tivating of all 
row crops. It plows 6 to 8 acres a day with any 2-bottom, 12-inch plow—— discs, 
plants, hays, harvests, hauls and handles belt work. Remember, too, that Cletrac 
F’s construction is as unique as its ability. Not am oil or grease cup om the entire 
machine—one central oiling point only. All parts quickly accessible. Every part 
subject to strain or wear made of tough chrome steel. 

‘*Before you invest—investigate!’? TThat’s sound advice to the tractor buyer 
today. We urge you-to see now the tractor that has caused practical dirt farmers 
everywhere, as well as agricultural authorities, to adopt entirely new viewpoints on 
tractor farming and tractor construction. ee the Cletrac dealer near you—or if 
write us for detailed information regarding the rea/ all-purpose, all-year tractor. 4 


THE. CLEVELAND TRACTOR Co. . 


Largest Producers of Crawler Tractors in the World 
18995 Euclid Ave. _ Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Hired Hand or Partner? 
By Russell Adams 


be strictly candid, I am ej If 
I have a problem to solve, I look 
around until I locate a man who has 

solved it to his entire satisfaction—then I 

take advantage of his experience. 

That’s why I spent last Sunday visiting 
with Tom Ewing, for Tom has solved the 
farm-help-problem as satisfactorily as any 
man I know of. st 

“Tt’s as easy to keep a,good man as it is 
to keep a good team, and just as profit- 
able,” was Tom’s answer.to my leading 

uestion. ‘ 

“Tn the old days I hired and fired pretty 
regularly; I’d hire anybody who happened 
to drop in, and if he didn’t suit me he 
didn’t —p A - 

“In those days, practically all farm 
labor belonged to ‘The Rambling Rovers’; 
single men roaming from state to state 
across the country. Very seldom would 

ou see a married man hunting work on a 
arm, for the reason that land was cheap 
and he started out on a place of his own, 
but today it is quite different. 

“For he last five years I have employed 
one man (a married man by the way) 
steadily and, taking everything into con- 
sideration, he is the most profitable man I 
have ever employed. f 

“Right at the beginning I thought I 
could not afford to hire a married man, 

y him living wages, furnish him a 

ouse, a cow, fuel, ete., but I have learned 
better; he is the cheapest man I have ever 


ired. a 
* “If you hire the right man, the longer 
he stays with you the more valuable he 
becomes. Fred knows as much about my 
system of farming as I do, and such is far 
the truth when you hire a man 
today and let him go next week or next 
month. A man must know your system, 
our stock, your farm and your plans 
ore he can give you his best service. 
‘Married help is preferable to single 
help, for one reason at least; céoking and 
washing for help has long been the bug in 
the butter of farm women; but many 
farmers believe it is cheaper to take single 
help into their homes than it is to — 
married men, furnish them a house, fuel, 
etc., and possibly pay higher w; but 
that is a mistaken idea from to 
finish. Add $15 a month to the wages 
demanded by the single man, and you can 
hire.a ied man who will stay with you 
indefinitely. The best part of it is, that 
he is always on the job when needed. 
Single help is prone to rush away Saturday 
afternoon and not show up until Monday 
morning, leaving all the chores for the 
boss to do, but when married help is em- 
ployed it is different; his interests are 
where you wish them to be—on the farm. 
“ ‘How do I find work for my man to 


‘do the year around?’ That’s the easiest 


question to answer that I have been asked 
in many a day. We have our general 
work to do, about the same as on any 
other 160-acre farm, our foneng, hanling, 
marketing and road work; besides, we do 
consid: 
ago last fall I bought a two-and-a- ton 
farm motor-truck, which I consider one of 
the best investments I have ever made. 
We are only four miles from a railroad 


‘station, but the motor-truck enables one 


man to do the work of four men, four 
wagons and eight horses, and has reduced 
my hauling costs more than a hundred 
per cent. In addition it has opened up 
good markets heretofore closed to us. The 
motor-truck has much to do with the 
contentment of my man, as tor will 
understand when I tell you that last 
spring I told Fred that he could have all 
he Reece ‘on het little ate vemos 
patch. you prob: y priest een the 
river and the corn-field, below bridge. 
That is rich soil, but unprofitable for corn 





le hauling for others. A year “ 


on account of short rows and much turning 
in cultivating. He planted the patch to 
tomatoes and sweet potatoes and marketed 
the stuff in the city, twenty-five miles 
away, while hauling for me. Off a scant 
two acres of ground he sold almost $300 
worth of vegetables, and he was as tickled 
as a boy with his first gun. 

“If Fred had been forced to sell his 
truck patch products at our shippin 
station, it is doubtful whether he woul 
have received enough for them to pay him 
for his trouble; but by taking them to the 
city, when the demand was strong, he 
cleared up a splendid profit on his spare 
time work. 

“What should a person pay his farm 
help?’ Why, pay him what he is worth; 
some men are worth $40 a month, some 
$50, while there are others who would be 
overpaid if they received a dollar a week. 
Worthless hélp has ruined more good 
teams and sent more machinery to. the 
7 than all other causes combined. 

en we haul for others, we use a scale of 
charges’ based on ton-mile haul, and Fred 
gets 20 per cent of the net profit realized 
on each haul. This gives him a little 
extra income and at the same time causes 
him to tak@ an added interest in the work 
and the best of care of the truck; he feels 
that our interests are the same, he realizes 
that in a way we are partners, and when 
you get a man to thinking along that line, 
you have solved the farm labor problem 
to your mutual satisfaction.” 

“Tom, how do you get time to keep the 
road along your p in such good shape; 
every time I come this way it reminds me 
of a paved street,” I asked. 

“Oh, that’s easy; when Fred and I 
return from a trip to town, if we have a 
spare half-hour, we hitch the truck to the 
grader and fix the road a bit. We plan on 
working a full ten-hour day, and every 
minute has to-count. ‘Keeping everlast- 
ingly at it brings success,’ you know,” he 
grinned in reply. 

As Tom pays income tax and enjoys the 
po things of life along with his family, I 

elieve he is correct.  - 








Live Right Today 
Boast not thyself of tomorrow; 
A for. thou knowest not what a 
Is may bring forth 





When Battery Is Fully 
Charged, Turt® on the Lights 


Wren you start on a long drive, and 
ou are sure before you start that 
your battery is fully charged, say, at 1,275 
or 1,300, turn on your lights while driving, 
even though it may be daytime. Cram- 
ming current into an already full or 
c battery is like trying to force a 
filled bucket to hold more water. ' 
Burning the lights shunts much of the 
extra current from the battery and-saves 
it from heating. Leaving the lights turned 
on overnight is also a good way for slowly 
discharging a battery that has been for 
too long a time up to high gravity. Dis- 
charge slowly at intervals, but always keep 
the battery charged without overdoing it 
one-way or the other. Endeavor to keep 
the balance at all times between the two 
processes of discharging and charging. ~ 





Don’t use your milking-machitie for a vac- 

uum cleaner. As the machine is carried 

from one cow to an there is a possi- 

bility of the teat-cups dragging on the barn 
ani , 


floor. When this the vacuum 
is not shut. off, the ing-machine draws 
dirt from the floor into the milk-pail. 
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National Service 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, 
assisted by a large corps of re- 
search investigators and practical 
workers and advisers, are at the 
command of each and every one 
of Our Folks. Practical questions 
referring to any branch or phase 
of farm work, farm life, farm 
home, farm activities or general 
farm conditions (including legal, 
veterinary and medical matters) 
are answeréd in The Farm Jour- 
nal, if of interest to the general 
reader. Others are answered in 
personal letters, provided the in- 
quiry is accompanied by a two- 
cent stamp. ‘ 

















Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 
Feeding Value of Skim-Milk 


Wrst is the feeding value of skim-~ 
milk? How can I tell when it is 
profitable to feed it? G. S., Towa. 

An Oregon county agent has this way of 
telling what skim-milk is worth for, pigs: 
‘Multiply the price of live hogs by five. 
When hogs are worth six cents a pound, 
milk is worth thirty cents to feed to them; 
when they are worth ten cents, it is worth 
fifty cents. The man who is getting little 
better than $1 net for his. milk would do 
better to separate it, sell the butterfat and 
feed pigs, calves or chickens.”’ 


Oil-Soaked Wire Causes Missing 


On my gas-éngine the wire leading from 
the coil box to the spark-plug jis. oil- 
soaked. Would this cause hiding? Would 
a No. 12 or 14 solid copper insulated wire 
do to replace this one? The present one 
is made of several small wires- heavily 
insulated. 

An oil-soaked cable will cause trouble by 
shorting the ignition. Missing will be the 
result. A cable such as is now on the engine 
is the most satisfactory, but any hea 
copper — well insulated may be used wit 

results. 


Using Muck for Fertilizer 


There are several peat-bogs on my farm 
in which the soil is bl loose and black. 
Would this material add to the fertility of 
my land, which is mostly sandy? 

Minnesota. A-C. C. 

The material is muck rather than peat. 
If you will add ten loads of muck and one 
load of manure to each acre of sandy land, 
it will have a very wholesome effect. 
muck alone is not of much value, but when 
mixed with manure the latter furnishes the 
bacteria necessary to cause rapid decay of 
the muck, thus setting free the plant-food it 
contains. 









































Spraying Pecans 


Is there a regular schedule for spraying 
pecans, the,same as a spray. calendar for 
apples? t materials are used for 


spraying -pecans, and when are they 
apphed? 8. 
The general: practise in pecan-growing sec- 
tions is to spray with lime-sulphur during the 
Use one gallon of 32° 


dormant season. 
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Baume material to cight gallons of water; or 
use a commercial, spray for scale. As soon 
as growth starts, spray with Bordeaux mix- 
ture 4-5-50, to which is added one and one- 
half pounds of powdered arsenate of lead. 
Repeat when leaves are half-grown, and 
after fruit has set. Also, repeat in rainy 
seasons. 





Veterinary Questions 


Answered by Dr. A. S. Alexander 
W arts 

{ have a fine fifteen-month-old heifer that 
has seed warts; one on the mane as large 
as a walnut; a smaller one under the body 
and one on the leg. Kindly tell me how to 
rid her of them. R. B. 

Simply twist off the warts and then rub in 
table salt. Next day apply pine tar by 
means of a short, stubby paint-brush and 
repeat the application twice a week. Also 
apply pine tar to other warts that may be 
seen coming on other parts. If you do not 
care to remove the warts as suggested, apply 
lard or vaseline freely to the sound skin and 
then wet the warts with dilute nitric acid 
twice a week. Apply it with a flat stick 


Cow Gives Clotted Milk 


My cow gives clotted milk from her left 
front teat, and a dairyman informs me 
that she has garget. Can this disease be 
cured? If so, please suggest a remedy. 
Will the use of the milk from the other 
teats eause tuberculosis? She seems to be 
all right otherwise and raises ae a. 


The cow is slightly affected with garget. 
Milk her three times daily, massaging the 
the udder well each time. At night rub in 
a@ mixture of one part each of pure turpen- 
tine and fluid extract of pokeroot and six 
parts of sweet-oil. Also mix a tablespoon- 
ful each of powdered saltpeter and pokeroot 
in the feed once daily for, five consecutive 
days a week, for two weeks, if it is needed 
the second week. 


Small Teat on Cow’s Udder 


Will you kindly advise what, if anything, 
can be done for a small teat on a young 
cow. One side of the bag looks dried ? 
and one teat gives about a cup of milk eac 
milking and looks more like a spider teat. 
{ have bathed it and it has improved 
somewhat in the short time I have had 
her. M. W. 

We should consider the condition described 
as hopeless and for that reason it would be 
advisable to dry off the remaining milk 
secretion and fit the cow for the butcher or 
sell her now, if she is in good flesh. The 
wasted half of the udder has been attacked 
by garget and a growth or stricture in a teat 
may have caused it originally, but infection 
by. germs causes loss of secreting powers and 
shrinking or hardening of the mammary 
gland. We scarcely think that treatment 
will pay, but if you can have a qualified 
veterinarian examine the udder, he may 
possibly have a different opinion. 





Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 


Husband’ s Rights in Wife’s Property 


Can a married woman who owns property 
inherited from her father dispose of it by 
will so as to exclude her husband from 
receiving any share in it? 

Ohio. Subscriber. 

No. Under the law of Ohio, upon the 
death of either husband or wife, the sur- 
vivor is entitled to oneethird of the real 
estate of the deceased for life, and this right 
can not be taken away by will. 


Note Signed by Minor 


pe a note signed by a young man seven- 
ears of age be collected where he 
preety it of his own free will? 

Mich igan. Subscriber. 

romissory notes and other contracts 

Pa persons under the age ¢ of aoc npagicw 

are —— able at their option. This being the 
case, the young man in question can not 

Continued on page 46 
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Gordon-Van Tine’s new wholesale prices 
will save you 30% to 50%. hest quali 
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SYMPTOMS - 
‘HEAVES 





aINERAL REMEDY CO. 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh,Pa, 


THIGK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 

Roar, have Thick Wind @@» 
or Choke-down, can be 
reduced with 


also éther Bunches or swellings. No blister, no 
hair gone, and horse kept at work. Economical 
ae a few drops required at an — 4 ia 

MP PGune ke le, delivered. Book 3 R 
Inc., 153 Temple St., Sprimgtionds & Mass. 











for Heaves, Coughs, Distem- 
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Cooling System for Gasoline Engine | 
By John H. Schalek : | 

















E had difficulty in keeping the 

water in a three-horse gasoline en- 

gine jacket cool enough to keep the 

engine running more than an hour at a 
time. We paid $15 or $20 to experts of all 
kinds; some placed the blame on the water 
used, some on the fuel; some claimed that 
the engine was too small for the load, etc. 
All agreed, however, that if the cooling 
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water temperature could be kept lower, 
the engine would run. Accordingly, we 
drilled two holes through the water- 
Jacket—one at the lowest point and one at 
the highest point of the engine. The pet- 
cock tap communicating with the com- 
bustion chamber was’enlarged so that a 
half-inch pipe could be connected. A 
suction chamber, made of three-inch pi 
eight inches long was then connected to 
the other end of this pipe. The water 
ping is clearly shown in the drawing. 
Rie — of operation is as follows: 
the suction stroke of the-engine 
PB air from the suction chambér flows 
to the combustion chamber, according to 
the broken arrows. riod, 
water from ‘the jacket flows into the suc- 
tion chamber through the one-way vilve, A. 
On the return or compression stroke the 


air flows from the combustion chamber 
into the suction chamber, as indicated by 
the solid arrows. The pressure of the air 
on the water in the suction chamber will 
force the water out of the chamber through 
the one-way check valve, B, and into the 
cooling tank, frém which it is free to flow 
into the engine jacket again. 

A regulating valve, an ordinary stop- 
cock, is placed in the pressure piping to 
regulate the quantity of air flowing in the 
system during the suction stroke. 


Mixing Oil with Fuel 


Some time ago we discussed the lubrica- 
ting systems used in farm tractors—the 
splash, the splash and force feed, the full 
force feed, and all of the variations be- 
tween. If we go a little further, and add 
the stationary farm engine to our list, we 
come to some of the more simple systems 
of lubrication. In the two-cycle engine, 
we have still another type or system of 
lubrication used. Because it is so simple 
and causes so little trouble, and still does 
its duty, we rarely hear it mentioned. It 
is the old system of mixing the oil with 
the gasoline. In steam engines this is a 
common practise, sending the oil into the 
cylinder a drop at a time with the steam. 
In the gasoline engine the oil is mixed with 
the gasoline, in the proportion of o- pint 
of lubricant to every five gallo 

line. It is easier to mix the oil * dbout 
a gallon of the fuel and then pour the 
mixture into the tank. It is claimed that 
the oil will not settle out if mixed in this 
way, even though the entire mixture is 
not used immediately. The mixttre is 
sucked inte the carbureter, here the oil 
is broken up into small drops, while the 
gasoline is vaporized, carrying the oil in 
suspension into the compression chamber. 
The connecting rod, being in the path, 
receives a bath of oil; then the oil-laden 
mixture passes on into the combustion 
chamber, giving the inside of the cylinder 
and the piston a coating of oil every time 
a fresh charge of fuel is taken in. G. 
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Legal Questions 


Continued from page 45 


lied to pay the rote unless he has 
ratified it since becoming of age. In this con- 
nection, however, it should be borné in 
mind that if the pote was givén for necessary 
things furnished the minor, he ean be com- 
pelled to pay what the necessaries were 
reasonably worth, which, of course, may be 
less than the amount of the note. 


Right of Way 


A and B own lands adjoining the lands of 
C and D, and are using a right of way 
over the lands of C and D that has been 
used by themselves and their predecessors 
in title for sixty years. Have C and Da 
right to stop A and B from using this road 
or to put gates on it? 
tana. Subscriber. 

No. Through the use of the right of way 
for so long a time, A and B now have the 
right to continue to use it in the same man- 
ner in which it has been used heretofore. 
This being the case, C and D have no right 
to place gates on the road if none have ex- 
isted heretofore. 


com 


Alteration of Promissory Note ; 
Statute of Limitations 


1. Can the holder of a promissory note 
after it is made out and delivered, add 
items to the amount and charge inlereet 
on them? 2. Can the holder keep the 
note alive by adding the interest and 
without any action by the maker? 

Pennsylvania. Subscriber. 

1. No. Any material alteration made in 
the note after delivery by the holder or with 
his authority, and without the consent of 
the maker, renders the note entirely void, 
not only as to the altered amount, but also 
as to the original amount. 2. No. The only” 
ways in which a note can be kept from being 
barred by the statute of limitations are by a 

new acknowledgment by the maker in 
writing or by a part payment of principal or 
interest by him. 


Radio Questions 


Answered by Hugh Martin 


Failure of Set 


I used to get signals fairly well with my 
crystal set, but lately I can hardly ever 
ick up anything. I am sure I have no 
oose connections. B. W. L. 


In a crystal set any failure is in the crystal 
itself nine tirnies out of ten. Crystals lose 
their sensitiveness, and a “‘buzzer’’. to make 
sure that the wire is on a sensitive point is 
absolutely necessary for satisfactory service. 


Crystal Detectors 


Please explain how a crystal detector 
works. S. B.C. 


The crystal detector is really nothing of 
the kind; your phone receivers'are the only 
“detectors” in your receiving set, but the 
crystal is necessary to “‘rectify”’ the signals 
so that the phone“receivers can make them 
audible. The radio signals come in to your 
instruments in the form of an alternating 
current, flowing first in one direction, then 
in the other; the crystal has the property of 
letting the current go through perfectly in 
one direction, but hardly at all in the other. 
In this way half the currents are taken out, 
and the other half flow through the phone 
receivers in one direction only. The action 
of the vacuum tube, or rather electron tube, 
is the same in principle. 





Improving the Set 


MN have a crystal detector and vario- 


coupler. (1) What can I add to hear 
better? Will a variable condenser help 
me to tune better? Sometimes I hear two 
stations at once. (2) Can I add an 
amplifier tube and keep the crystal, or 
must I get a detector tube? A.J. Marks. 
(1) Yes, the condenser will help, though 
it is not always uae to tune out one ; 
two stations sup to be using the: same 
wave-length with a simple vari 
(2) Yes, you can in a single amplifying 






































EASY NOW TO RID 
YOUR PLACE OF FLIES 


Widely Known Scientist Discovers 
Wonderful Chemical That Is Fatal 
to Flies. Not a Poison— 
Harmless to Stock. 








Flies are one of the most dangerous and annoying 
things with which the farmer has to contend. 
Now, through the discovery of E. R. Alexander, 
widely known scientist, you can rid your house 
and barns and livestock of these ts almost 
instantly, and with no trouble at all. This dis- 
covery is in the form of an organic chemical that 
is fatal to flies, and similar pests, such as chig- 
gers, mosquitoes and 
moths. 

This new discovery, 
which is called Alex- 
ander’s Rid-O-Fly, is 
not a poison. Though 
it kills flies like magic, 
farm animals and hu- 
man beings are not 
affected by it at all. 
In addition to killing 
these insects, Rid-O- 
Fly is a strong repel- 
lant. Flies will not 
come near stock or 
buildings where Rid- 
' O-Fly has been used. 
Rid-O-Fly is Particularly valuable for cows and 
horses, as it is a known fact that flies do ‘untold 
harm to these animals. 

So confident is Dr. Alexander that his discovery 
will rid your house, barns and live stock of these 
pests that he offers to send a $2.00 supply for only 
$1.00 on the guarantee that if Rid-O-Fly does not 
solve your fly problems it will cost you nothing. 
Two big Kansas City banks guarantee the reliabil- 
ity of this offer. 

SEND NO MONEY—just your name and ad- 
—_ and this introductory offer will be mailed 
at once. 


ALEXANDER LABORATORIES 
1512 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 











Why stay thin as a rail? You don’t 
have to! And you don’t have to go through 
life with a chest that the tailor gives you; 
with you can hardly stand on. And 
what about that stomach that flinches 
every time you try a square meal? Are 

ou a pill feeder? 
Do expect Health and Strength 














tions and other ? 
You can’t do it—it can’t be done. 
The only way to be well is to build up 
your body—all of it, through Nature's 
methods—not by pampering the stomach. 
It is not fate that is making you a failure: 
It’s that poor emaciated body of yours; 
your half-sickness shows plain in your 
face, and the world loves healthy people. 
So be HEALTHY — STRONG — VITAL. 
That's living. Mention the ailments upon 
whicli you wish Special Information and 
send with a 10c. piece (one Sate @ bale 
postage on my Special on 
Thinness and my book, “Promotion 
and of Health, 
Pon’t put it off—send for my free book 
Right Now. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Physical and Heaith Specialist 
Dept. 868, Newark, New Jersey 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


| + enon APPLIANCE, 
e modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on’ trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ann. Colnlenen sak tae. 
are blanks mailed free. Send 
name and ress today. 


State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


STRONGFORT 
The Perfect Man 








Cc. £. BROOKS, 234K 
Skin Troubles 
—— Soothed —— 


With Cuticura 
(etc eee or 
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tube with the plate circuit coupled to the 
crystal circuit, containing a variable con- 
denser and a fixed condenser across the 
phone receivers. However, if you wish to 
use an electron tube at all, you had better 
use the ordinary regenerative set and aban- 
don your crystal entirely. 


Loop Antenna 


I intend installing a double-slide tuning 
coil crystal set, but I have no good place 
to erect an outside aerial. Can I get 
results with a single wire around the = 


¥ 


of a second-story room? L. 8S. 


Yes, it is possible to receive with an indoor 
antenna, but I do not recommend it, chiefly 
because it is not high enough from the 
ground. The height of the antenna has a 
very important effect on the distance you 
can hear broadcasting. 


Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


A subscriber says that the following formula 
is very beneficial in the treatment of ordinary 
hemorrhoids: Iodoform,. tannic acid, of each 
ten grains; oil of sassafras, five minims; 
vaseline, one ounce. Make into an ointment 
and apply as often as needed. 


M. S. R., Minn.:A lame back for which no 
other cause can be found is probably some 
form of rkeumatism or neuritis. I do not 
know that fat pork would increase the 
trouble, as the red meats are more likely to 
aggravate in such cases. 





Mrs. J. H., N. Y.: As you are approaching 
the climacteric, I would suggest that you 
put yourself under the care of a physician 
who can see you and treat any discomforts 
that you may develop. You will not neces- 
sarily have trouble on account of age. 


Mrs. P. G., Pa.: The cardinal symptoms 
of beginning tuberculosis are a cough, loss of 
weight, a tired feeling, and usually a slight 
fever. . Stout people are not immune to the 
disease. Scrofulous glands that have dis- 
appeared are not necessarily followed by 
tuberculosis. 


A. K., Wis.: Remedies to stimulate the 
liver, as the phrase is generally used, are 
podophyllin, calomel, bile salts and sodium 
phosphate. These should be taken according 
to the advice of the. physician treating you. 
There are numerous other so-called tiver 
stimulants. 


W. H. K., Canada: There is no cure for 
high blood pressure and hardening of the 
arteries in a man seventy-one years of age. 
A milk and vegetable diet, using meat» very 
sparingly, and rest for both mind and body 
are the best means of extending life’s span. 
Attention to the bowels and kidneys is also 
essential. 


Mrs. H. A. L., Wash.: You probably have 
a disease of the scalp that is due to the in- 
crease in the natural oily secretion, and per- 
haps some infection with a particular germ. 
As you say sulphur water relieves and the 
disease returns when the treatment is dis- 
continued, I would suggest that you keep 
up the treatment for an indefinite period; at 
least until you are satisfied that the treat- 
ment has cured the trouble. 


Mrs. M. E. R., S. Dak.: An X-ray photo- 
graph would reveal whether or not the bones 
injured some time ago were diseased. The 
swollen and painful joints might be. relieved 
by taking one teaspoonful of sirup of hydri- 
odie acid 1 per cent, U. 8. P., in water at 
meal-time, and rubbing well into the joints 
some of the ointments which are upon the 
market and which contaifi of iodine and 
methylsalicylate 5 per cent each. 
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Made of heavy waterproof canvas. All tents come 


complete with poles, ropes and stakes. Wallis 2 
ft. high. Desirable for Boy Scouts and campers. 


New Army Pup tents, $2.45 ee 


complete with poles 


Army Work 
Shoe 
. “Goodyear Welt” 


Guaranteed to wear 
1000 miles 










Strongest Shoe 

sat eaceey 

100 % Used by ell farm 
Leather Restnes Ibe Extra, 
Scout Shoes “g2s° $2.25 


Postage lic Extra 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


se As. $1.25 


Complete 
with xtra 
spring and 
washer. Cuts 
short or long, 
Highl Nick: 
el - Plated == 
and will not 
rust, 
Blades, 











rand new. Two Ex 
Postage 10c Extra 


Genuine French 8 X 
Prisma Glasses 


A very powerful glass 











case two 
rying straps. 


$SS8.9O Complete pestace 25 Era 


U. S. Navy 3-Piece 
Rainproof Suits 
Combination of pants, slipover, 
jumper and hood. The hood is at- 


tached tojumper. Made of water- 
proof khaki rubberized cloth. 













Light weight, windproof and 
stormproof. The y garment 
of its kind. For tough weather, 
(Brand New.) 
Cost Gov’t. Parcel Post 
$12.50 $2.95 25e Extra 
complete 





GOVERRMENTSUPPIY (( 


Phila Pa 


611 Market St 
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E man knew what he was talking 
about when he said that an oil-can is 
a better tool than a monkey-wrench, for 

the amateur on the gas-engine or tractor. 


ai sl | 


A cablegram was sent from India this 
morning and it was received here last night. 
Figure it out. 


The early catacomb builders learned théir 
architecture from the ant. The beaver 
taught man bridge-building. 


This year’s Tennessee strawberry crop is 
placed at 3,070 cars. Tennessce is the leading 
strawberry shipping state in the Union. 


**‘We must have wood and we must Brow 
it at home,” says Gifford Pinchot, formerly 
United States Forester, and Gifford is right. 
What are you doing to increase the wood 
supply of the future? 


I hate to be a kicker 
I always long for peace, 
But the wheel that does the squeaking 
Is the wheel that gets the grease. 
—The Christian Register. 


There are 147 National Forests in. the 
United States and the total area is 156,- 
666,000 acres, of which more than 150,000,- 
000 acres are located in the mountainous 
regions west of the Missouri river. 


We overheard this: ‘I see Hiram is 


sparkin’ up to that pretty young post- , 


mistress, but she doesn’t seem to think much 
of him.” 

“No, she looks upon him as second-class 
male matter, I reckon.”’ 


The grasshopper has a torpedo tube for 
planting its eggs deeply into the bark or 
earth. The cuttle-fish’s outer skin is buckled 
about its throat by a system_of snaps such 
as we use on gloves. Your &bow was the 
original hinge. Your heart was the original 
pump. 


Over $3,000 worth of fig preserves were 
sold in three counties in Mississippi during 
the past season. A standard recipe was in- 
troduced by the home demonstration agent 
in each county. What is your county noted 


for? 


Odd Place for. Nest 





Rete ue anced Sag anh chaetate seh 








In a dance-hall in Hartland, Wis., there is 
an unused lamp bracket. Through. a broken 
window-pane a robin gained entrance and 
built her nest in the receptacle of this 
bracket, and reared a brood of young robins 
in peace and safety. 

There was no possible way for the bird 
to enter the hall except through the rather 


ve ae: AER coe 


small hole in the pane, and it is surprising 
that she did not hurt herself on the sharp 
glass going in and out so often. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


e your pe open | ? ede us ge incidents prot 
pictures, so that all may enjoy them 
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Where is the oddest place you have ever 


seen a bird build its nest? 


“Old Bucks,”’ 


a cream-colored horse 


owned by Schilly Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y., 
is now twenty-seven years old, and has not 
missed a meal or a day’s work since he was 





bought twenty-two years ago. His owners 
say he has earned $11,019 for them in that 
time. “Old Bucks’’ is a livery horse. 


Some one, it may have been Uncle Mike 
Boyer, asked an old colored man what breed 
of chickens he considered best, and he 
replied: ‘‘All kinds has merits. De white 
ones is the easiest to find, but de black 
ones is de easiest to hide after you gets ’em.”’ 


An Unusual Garden—By Lee McCrae 





hase of Jewish history, one-twelfth of the 
ridal dowry was set aside to buy perfumes. 
The Wise Men brought to the new-born 
Christ, gold, frankincense and myrrh. At 
the funeral of Nero's wife, Poppa, more 
perfume was consumed than Arabia pro- 
duced in a year. 


25 per cent; campers, 30 per cent; railroads, 
1l per cent; incendiaries, 10 per cent; mis- 
cellaneous and unknown, 24 per cent. 

fires, 20 per cent were. tember 26, A. D. 1849, sell at public Ouse 
for cash on premises where coon 
crosses the old mission road, the filewing 
chattels to wit: Six yoke of oxen with yokes 
and chains; two wagons with beds; 3 nigger 
wenches, two buck niggers, three nigger 


set by smokers through the careless use in 
the woods-of burning tobacco and matches. 
Seventy-five per cent of all fires were due to 
human agencies and could have been pre- 
vented by care and vigilance. 


lined macadam center roads are to be found 
autos, cabs, rickshaws, bicycles, slow-moving 





Birds, animals and reptiles are protected by 
their color, fleetness or ability to fight. Just 
80, in some way, the vegetation of the desert 
is equipped for its battle against man and 
beasts and weather. 


The contortions of the Cactus family, the 


strange bulges and twists, the almost metallic 
spines and casings, guard silken blooms and 
juices that hold both food and drink for 
those who succeed in conquering the fierce 
reptile-plant. Small wonder that a young care and less water. (Cactus is accustomed 
to neither). The owners of this garden find 
it a source of pleasure and income on their 
bit of a farm at Sierra Vista, Calif. For ten 
years they have been painstakingly develop- 
ing the rarest specimens and building ‘up 


Indian brave in the great Southwest was 
required te prove himself worthy of his love 
by presenting her with the heart of a Visnaga 
cactus, the large, barrel-shaped specimen 
shown in this picture. 





the front yard of a California bungalow, 
seems to revel in the kindly conditions of its 
new home. - Here there are more than 300 
varieties. They are of all sizes. Their 
blooms are of every shade in the yellows, 
pinks and reds, whi ile some also are adorned 
with long white ‘‘hairs’’ as silken as the 


petals that peep forth, and the flower shapes 


are as varied as the plant growths. : 
This garden of freaks really requires little 


But this collection, transplanted from the a trade in these transplanted but never 


hostile environment of the Mohave desert to 


domesticated freaks of the desert country. 





Perfume has always been used. In one  catafalques and crimson wedding processions. 


On each side, 
is to be found a’ never-ending stream of 
mule-mounted equestrians, soldiers on Man- 
churian ponies, heavily loaded donkeys, 
many diminutive asses, and caravan after 
caravan of camels. A _ traveler told us 
recently that watching this moving proces- 


between sidewalk and trees, 


? sion on a Peking street, beats any circus 
Forest fires i in the National Forests during parade that ever was staged. 


the season of 1921, numbered 5,851. The 
area burned over was 376,208 acres of tim- 
bered and open land. 


The causes of the fires were: lightning, 


Of the man-caused 


This was sent by one of our Michi 


folks, it was.taken from an old bill of sale: 


“Public Sale—State of Missouri, county of 


pike, to whom it may concern: 


“The undersigned will on Tuesday, Sep- 


boys; four prairie plows; 23 steel traps; 1 
The Chinese city of Peking has wide, barrel pickled cabbage; 1 hogshead tobacco; 


irregularly laid out streets which are alive 
with beasts and vehicles. On these tree- 3 fox Hounds; A lot of coon, mink ig skunk 
skins, and a lot of other articles. Am gwine 
to California. John Doe. 


1 lot nigger hoes; 1 spinning wheel; 1 loom; 


” 
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Your Choice of the “Red Baby’s” 


Brothers « $1500 


The famous ‘‘Red Baby” Speed Trucks 
of the McCormick - Deering dealers are 
making millions of people sit up and take 
notice this summer. They are brightening 
up the landscapes throughout the country, 
flitting everywhere, covering many miles in 
few minutes, delivering machines and ser- 
vice, and helping to speed up Prosperity. 
The dealer’s red speed truck is the most 
useful live wire in the community. It has 
earned the title,“‘Nation’s Service Truck.” 


This International Speed Truck, which 
is putting new life into the farm machine 
industry, is the ideal truck for any farmer 
and business man who wants fast, depend- 
able haulage at low cost. Ask the McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer about the ‘‘Red 


Baby’s”’ brothers. For $1500, f.o.b. factory, 
you can get an International Speed Truck 
complete with any one of twelve different 
body and cab combinations, and with truck 
cord tires, power tire pump, electric lights 
and starter, fenders, etc. Liberal terms if 
you haven’t the ready cash. 


Flag the McCormick-Deering dealer as 
his swift ‘‘Red Baby” comes along, or go 
to his store to pick out the truck and body 
style you need for your work. The closer 
you investigate this speed truck, the better 
you will like it. If your hauling is on a larger 
scale, remember that the International 
Motor Truck line is made in eleven sizes 
from the 1500-lb. speed truck to the 10,000- 
Ib. heavy-duty unit. Write for catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Chicago 


of America 
(Incorporated) USA 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 





Speed Truck, Open Body and Full Top 





Speed Truck, Grain Box Body and Enclosed Cab 
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Cost: * 
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Powdered Sunshine 


From Kitchen to Dairy 


= NING days are bright days with Gold 
muruacdierehus creeps Dertmseanarest Dust handy. Inside of kettle snow white. 
boiling water will make the finest soft soap. Jars crystal clear. Table top immaculate. 
Sanitary cleanliness everywhere. Gold Dust 
works like sunshine. Reaches every corner. 
Brightens and purifies. 

As big a wonder-worker outside the house 
as inside. Nothing like it for milk pails, churns, 
coolers, separators and the many other utensils 
which must be kept hygienically clean. 





Perfectly simple. Just hot water and a 
spoonful of this golden cleanser. No lost 
soot deites enone veancet Giese: time. No tiring effort. No fussy: prep- 

arations. Everything clean and happy. 





Linoleum, floors and woodwork. How 
readily they, too, respond to cleansing Gold 
Dust. Not forgetting kitchen sink, drain- 
board and drainpipes. 

Keep Gold Dust handy all the time. The 
Twins and the name Fairbank’s on the 
package guarantee the genuine. 


(HHE-K FAIRBANK SOaPaRY) 


Gold Dust makes milk coolers, pails and other = 
dairy utensils sweet and clean in no time. F 





























